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HE terrific fire that has tind so disastrousiy in the fine 
Forest of Fontainebleau may serve as a_ severe 
reminder of the danger and loss liable to be occasioned 
in times of drought by a match carelessly thrown 
aside by a tourist, or by the embers of a tramp’s or a 
eipsy’s fire left to smoulder. In this most recent instance of 
forest conflagration, as in many of a like kind, there was some 
suspicion of malicious incendiary intent, in this instance, as in 
all similar ones, virtually impossible to prove. In a dry season 
the occasions of fire ina fir-wood country are only too numerous 
and too obvious to be worth notice. What is better worth the 
suggest.ng 1s a means of checking the fire, or of preventing it. 
In England or Scotland we do not possess the great tracts of 
forest that are found in many parts of France and the Continent. 
This Fontainebleau Forest itself embraces an area of some 
40,000 acres. The unhappy accidents and loss of life, as well 
as of property, that marked its course, the army of beaters by 
whose exertions it was at length overcome, the historic and 
artistic associations that render this forest dear to the hearts 
not of Frenchmen only, but of all appreciative souls of all 
nations—all these were incidents that have drawn especial 
attention to this conflagration. In our small and insular degree 
we, too, have been ‘sufferers from a like calamity. It is 
but a few years ago that a large stretch of country was on fire 
for days together from the Bz ,denoch district right across Speyside, 
and the fire was only extinguished by the long- “sustained exertions 
of a great number of gillies and helpers of all kinds and of all 
stations. When a fire of this nature has once gained head and 
gone beyond immediate control, no limit can be placed to the 
possible extent of its destructive range. Essentially is this one of 
the cases in which the prevention of an evil is infinitely better than 
its cure. The prevention, it is to be said at once, is not easy. 
Otherwise these disastrous fires would not occur. There are 
means, however, by which the risk of their occurrence is 
diminished, and they are means which are worth a little 
consideration, even by Britons, who have a comparatively 
small, but a constantly increasing, interest in these fir woods, 
which are peculiarly liable, owing to their resinous character, 
to destruction by fire. The means commonly recognised in 
France, though evidently it proved wholly inefficient in the recent 
lire at Fontainebleau, is to cut rides, or open spaces, at certain 
intervals through the forest across the line ot the prevailing 
wind. In Scotland the direction of such spaces would cert rinly 
be from north to south, across the line of the prevailing 
westerly wind. The purpose of these rides is, of course, that 
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the fire may have a tendency to flicker out for want of fuel when 
it arrives at them. Ou many a plan of a French estate that 
carries any extent of pine forest, the rides for the check of 
lire are distinctly marked. ‘The spaces ought to serve their 
destined purpose if they are made wide enough and are kept 
in proper order; but these are conditions not very easy to fulfil. 
Proper order means, obviously, an orig:::al clearance not of trees 
only, but also of all undergrowth and grass that might carry the 
fire; and to keep this in order through several or many miles is 
a business that is laborious and costly. Moreover, it is hard t: 
say what width of clearing is sufficient for safety when a hig! 
wind is fanning the flames and carrying the sparks. The great 
point of these clearances, however, is not so much that the fire 
if left to its own devices, will not find its way across them, bu! 
that they give just so much check as to furnish the beaters with 
a chance. The fire leaps across such rides not in a solid wall, 
but in sparks and runlets of flame, so that a fair chance is given 
of extinguishing them before they attain any great volume. 

A point worthy of notice is that a forest fire does not 
originate, or can originate but seldom, in the woodland itself. 
A pine tree, even in its driest and most inflammable state, is not 
ignited by a match laid at the foot of its trunk. Ina very large 
majority of cases it is certain that the fire is started outside th 
woodland area altogether, or in some glade or clearing of the 
forest. A match ignites the dry grass, the grass ignites the 
undergrowth, the undergrowth ignites the forest tree. It is like 
the process of paper, sticks, and coal that the housemaid lights 
successively when she puts a match to the fire. We have been 
hearing lately of forest fires in England itself, and even in the 
South of England. In these cases the fires had originated fat 
from the woodland in which eventually they did the greatest 
damage. They had commenced in the rough, heather-clad common 
ground outside, which the commoners had wilfully and illegally 
set on fire for the sake of the grazing of their sheep on the pasture 
which follows the burning off of the heather. The moral i: 
obvious—that if a stretch of ground had been cleared, by judicious 
burning, or otherwise, at the junction of the heath with the 
woodland, the latter in all likelihood would have been spared ; 
and the suggestion at once leaps to the eyes of the 
advantage of keeping a cleared space around the outside of 
a wood wherever a stretch of heather-clad ground or other 
natural fuel adjoins it. The obvious method of effecting 
ihis clearing is by burning; and if there is no man 
employed on the estate who has had experience of burning, the 
best plan, perhaps, is to import for the occasion a Scottish o1 
Yorkshire keeper or shepherd who is accustomed to burn heather 
for the grouse or the sheep. The respective ideas of the two 
classes as to the manner and extent of heather-burning are very 
diverse ; but both alike know perfectly how much it is safe to set 
fire to at a time with the staff of beaters at their disposal, judging 
accurately from long experience the degree of inflammability ot 
the heather, and the probable effect of the wind in fanning the 
flame. 

Leaving a strip naked of fuel around the woodland, especially 
on the side of the prevailing wind, diminishes the danger of 
forest fire so appreciably and so simply that it is surprising that 
the plan is not adopted far more generally. It is a hard thing to 
say, but the owner of fine timber, especially if it be of the 
resinous kind, has hardly anyone but himself to blame if he loses 
his beautiful and valuable possession from lack of taking this 
precaution. Under the pine trees themselves there is seldom a 
growth that provides the first material of a forest fire. The fatal 
trouble, because virtually impossible to deal with, comes from 
the glades, clear of timber but heavily clad in an undergrowth 
that a match will kindle into instant flame, after a week or two 
of dry weather has parched it to tinder. In a great forest like 
that of Fontainebleau, or our own New Forest, there are large 
tracts cleared of all timber, but clad in rough growth of the most 
inflammable kind. In the New Forest and elsewhere in the 
South the indigenous and older trees are being replaced, to an 
extent that begins to be rather grievous, by the Scottish fir, 
beautiful in itsel!, but gloomy in its constant repetition, and 
every change of the kind renders our woods more liable to fire 
on an extensive scale. An immediate readiness to attack th 
flames on their first appearance is the most effective means « 
checking them. On many properties that have been subject t 
fires in a small way similar to that which has wrought such 
disaster in beautiful Fontainebleau, a rule is made that a fire-bel 
shall be rung on the first appearance of the ominous blue smok« 
rising out of the wood, and each worker has his orders to abando: 
at its sound his business of the moment, and hasten to the poin 
of danger. 


Our Portrait I militias 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Duchess ot 
( Roxburghe, who is the daughter of the late Mr. Ogden 
Goelet of Newport, and who married the eighth Duke 

of Roxburghe last year. 
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NTRY NOTES 





T is no exaggeration to say that the interest with which 
Englishmen of all classes have watched the struggle on 
sea and land in the Far East this week, has not been 
equalled since the dark days of Ladysmith and Colenso. 
Apart from the intrinsic excitement of the conflict, its 

‘ouble application to our own case is obvious and absorbing. 
he Russians at Port Arthur are in like case with our own 
arrison at Ladysmith in the past, or possibly with Gibraltar 
1 Aden in some future war. On the other hand, the work 
i the Japanese fleets, endeavouring with a perilously narrow 
yargin of force to blockade one Russian fleet and to keep 
nother at arm’s length, and so to keep the command of the seas, 
san example and a mirror in which we can read the possible 
uccess or failure of the Navy of Great Britain against some 
overwhelming combination of the Great Powers of Europe. 

Passing from the general position to its particular develop- 

ments, the week has been remarkable for an achievement of 
pertinacious courage on the part of the Russians, met by a 
counter-stroke of calculated strategy and self-control by the 
Navy of Japan. It is now certain that the Russian port admiral 
had contrived to make the whole of his fleet at Port Arthur so 
efficient that the slowest could steam at thirteen knots, and that 
while giving battle with his ironclads to Togo’s fleet, he made 
way for all his cruisers to escape. The Rechetelni, which ran 
the blockade, took the news of the coming sortie to Chefoo, as 
we anticipated last week, and the co-operation of the Vladivostock 
fleet was obtained. The latter only just failed to slip past 
Admiral Kamimura in the dark, and fought so persistently that 
half the officers and one-third of the crews were killed or 
wounded. On the other hand, Admiral Kamimura’s moral 
courage in leaving the prizes almost in his hands to return to 
his ceaseless watch in the Korean Straits is a sacrifice to duty 
hardly matched in history. 








There will be much diversity of opinion about the method 
suggested by Lord Hugh Cecil for dealing with the mass of uncon- 
troversial legislation that annually perishes in a futile endeavour to 
pass the overworked House of Commons; but there will be no 
diversity of opinion whatever as to the crying need for some 
remedy for an evil of such large and such ever-growing dimensions. 
lt is more than a blot on our system of legislation; it is even 
a scandal, an absurdity, that Bill after Bill should fail to pass, 
although no one in the House or out of it doubts their absolute 
utility, because the time of the legislators is taken up with 
Bills of which the utility is so very doubtful that opinions for 
and against them are fairly evenly balanced. The scheme 
proposed by Lord Hugh Cecil is virtually to devolve the 
work on these uncontroversial Bills to the councils of the counties 
that they specially affect, at the same time retaining the 
controlling power of the Houses of Parliament by providing that 
the Bills shall be brought back from the county councils for a 
reading in the House of Commons, whence they will pass 

» the House of Lords and go through the ordinary stages. 
1» case of Bills of which parts only are controversial it is 
Suggested that the uncontroversial parts only might be similarly 
levolved to county councils, and in respect of Bills that are of 
more than local interest, but yet are not in the fullest sense 
ational, such as Bills dealing with incidents common to seaside 
owns only, it is suggested that representatives of the councils 
f the various counties interested might meet to form a kind of 
‘“puty parliament summoned for a special purpose, for their 
sideration. If such a scheme be found practical, and takes 
!ape, it will be a blessing not only to an overworked Parliament, 
it also to a body whose interests are not so generally con- 
lered—a long-suffering nation. 





It is not often that a statesman or man of affairs is able to 
me before a scientific assembly such as the British Association 
‘ith so full an understanding and so close a sympathy as 
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Mr. Balfour. It is to be noticed also that the whole trend of 
modern scientific thought, with its increasing tendency towards 
an intellectual agnosticism, is strikingly in accord with the 
mental bent of the Prime Minister as it has been revealed to 
the public by his speeches and by his philosophical writings. 
Mr. Balfour delivered the inaugural address at the meeting of 
the British Association this year at Cambridge. Five years ago 
his uncle, Lord Salisbury, in a temporary respite from the cares 
of office, similarly addressed the association from the chair at 
Oxford, and Lord Salisbury, no less than Mr. Balfour, had 
special gifts and proclivities that enabled him to deliver an 
exceedingly interesting and illuminating address. The chief 
feature of Mr. Balfour’s speech was his comment on the 
profound change of scientific view during the last five years 
regarding the relations between matter and certain forms of 
force, which are conveniently, if vaguely, suggested by the label 
“electricity,” as constituents of the universe as we know, or do 
not know, it. 





One of the subjects before the association that produced 
discussions of greatest interest was that on ‘“‘ Earth Movements,” 
introduced by the president of the geological section, Mr. A. 
Strahan. Amongst the speakers was the Rev. O. Fisher, who 
contributed lantern slides showing the formation of the 
remarkable ‘* Elephant Trench” in Dorsetshire. The formation 
of this trench has given rise to much discussion for many 
years past, and since the excavations made by Mr. Pleydell in 
1889, which revealed the remains of a great number of elephants 
of the species E. Theridionalis, it has always seemed possible that 
this might have beena trench specially formed, or at least purposely 
suodified, for catching the elephants, as elephants are still taken 
in pit-falls in some parts of the world. This was the view 
strongly urged by Mr. Fisher. Of course, the alternative is 
always open for acceptance—that the trench was a natural 
formation, of singular features, and that the natives took 
advantage of its peculiarities to use it as a naturally-formed trap 
into which they had merely to drive the elephants. 


COMPENSATION. 

If I had never known you, I had had 

Not so much pain, perchance, 
As now makes sad 

The days that miss your wonted touch and glance. 
I had not known with how swift blows and keen 

Can Memory annoy, 
In thoughts that lean 

Too close and fondly on some buried joy. 
And yet, belovéd, I had missed so much 

Beyond what hinges on 
Mere mortal touch, 

That grief is gainer by comparison. 

DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


There is a peculiar interest attaching to the quaint fac- 
simile reproductions of the drawings of little children that have 
been issued by the Royal Drawing Society. This society, of 
which Mr. Ablett is the director, has its offices at 50, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, where the drawings can be obtained for what a 
great financier has designated ‘the ridiculous sum of eighteen- 
pence.” The illustrations are from the drawings of children 
varying in age from two and a-half to nineteen years. The 
principle on which Mr. Ablett works is that the art of drawing 
is natural and innate in the child, that only too often the 
natural genius is lost and cramped by wrong education, and that 
the right province of the drawing-master is to develop the 
child’s innate gift along its natural lines rather than endeavour 
to direct it along conventional lines of his own tracing. Under 
Mr. Ablett’s direction the society has extended these principles 
to many schools throughout the country. The chief value and 
interest of the drawings is the revelation that they give of the 
child’s natural and unspoilt power of suggesting or representing 
that which he wishes to suggest, often with a startlingly vivid 
imitation of a feature of form or colour that would escape the 
adult observation. The drawings are worth looking at, and also 
worth some little attention by all who are interested in the 


_education of children. 


People who hail the application of electricity to traction as 
they would a kind of miracle costing them nothing in pocket or 
in thought, forget that ‘ power,” however well under control, 
sometimes gets loose, and that the cold and silent piece of metal 
which transmits the force to draw or drive a train will also, 
under certain conditions, destroy life wholesale. ‘* Live” rails, 
totally unprotected in many cases, need just as careful guarding 
as railway lines where express trains are constantly running. 
Nay, they need more; for the expresses run at intervals, while 
the man-destroying power of the electrically-charged rail is 
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continuous. Irequent deaths from such rails are occurring, and 
the number will spread unless the owners learn to protect them 
and the public learn how dangerous they are. So far the peril does 
not seem to be realised, though the list of fatalities is growing 
rapidly. 


One of the most useful articles ever published on 
co-operation in poultry-rearing appears in the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture for this month. In it Mr. de Courcy 
describes how an Irish pouitry society, working in the south- 
vest of the country, sells 50,000 fowls a year. The methods of 
breeding, fattening, killing, and trussing are learnt by the 
members from the central authority, and 200 farmers and 
cottagers take part in the business. But the following gives the 
common-sense and the secret of success of the whole movement : 
‘“The sale of the poultry is left entirely in the hands of the 
manager of the society, and he can sell all the chickens fattened, 
numbering about 50,000 per annum, at fixed net prices, free on 
rail at the nearest railway station. This is the only satisfactory 
way of doing business, as many of these societies have had 
considerable losses through consigning poultry to commission 
agents in England.” In other words, the sample and the prices 
must remain constant. 

The announcement that the King will shoot stags in 
Glenquoich this season calls attention to the very great success 
of Lord burton with this forest during all the thirty years or 
so that it has been in his hands. He has not only kept it up as 
one of the best forests, but actually was the maker of it. It isa 
success that has been achieved at a time when the common 
and only too well-founded complaint has been that deer are 
deteriorating all over Scotland. 





It has been noted very generally how quickly the bloom of 
the flowers has gone over and died in this summer, of which 
some of the days have been so scorching. It is scarcely less 
remarkable how far inferior in tone and brilliancy has been the 
second bloom of many of the roses compared with the colours of 
the first bloom. There is always something of this relative 
difference in favour of the earlier bloom, but it is seldom so 
strongly marked as we have found it this summer. 

One of the signs that comes annually to remind the dweller 
in parts of our Southern Counties of the approach of autumn, is 
the appearance of the wheatear, now on its way South to warmer 
quarters. The birds distribute themselves widely at the times 
of the autumn and the spring migrations, and are then seen for a 
few days where not a specimen of their kind can be found all the 
year round. The bird’s predilection is for the kind of sandy 
links ground that is beloved by the golfer and the rabbit, and it 
is generally down a deserted rabbit-hole~that it makes its nest 
and lays its sky blue eggs. It always seems in a hurry to leave 
its nursery ground as soon as the young birds are capabie of the 
migration flight, and this year it appears to have been on its 
Southward journey rather earlier than usual. 

Writing to the Times on the Commission about to deal with 
grouse disease, Sir Michael Foster naturally asks, as a scientific 
man, that the enquiry shall be on scientific lines. In other words, 
he wishes that the knowledge acquired shall be absolute and 
devoid of any suspicion of amateurish surmise. He also doubts 
whether either the time or the money needed for such satisfactory 
results will be forthcoming. With regard to the first require- 
ment, most people will heartily side with Sir Michael. On no 
subject connected with the welfare of game and poultry is there 
less real knowledge than as to the diseases which decimate with 
equal loss both the poultry-farm, the moor, and the pheasant 
rearing-field. The divergence of opinion as to grouse disease is 
well known. But in regard tothe epidemics so fatal to chickens 
and pheasants, matters are worse; for there are more of these 
diseases among the phasianidz than are common amongst grouse. 
ven the diagnosis of tuberculosis, enteritis, and chicken diph- 
theria is not yet made out, and absolutely no remedies against 
these plagues are known. 





What is wanted is a department of agricultural bacteriology 
with a properly paid staff, who will carry on enquiries and 
experiments on a settled plan into the diseases of both poultry 
and game, so that the investigations could be mutually sup- 
porting and suggestive. Whether game preservation is yet 
admitted to the status of a national asset we do not pretend to 
know. But if it is thought to be as yet not entitled to benefit from 
public funds, then the suggestion of a correspondent, that owners 
and lessees of shootings should be invited to subscribe, and so 
to benefit from the work of the Government bacteriologists, seems 
a good one. Rentals amounting to half a million of money were 
on the books of one firm of Scotch agents. 


Some years ago, the Scotch Fisheries Board resolved to 
close against trawling several of the great inlets of the sea on 
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the East Coast, among them the Firth of Forth and the Moray 


Firth. Before doing so, a Departmental trawler made a numbe1 
of hauls, and the catches were noted. After years of closure, 
the same vessel trawled these waters again, without in any 
measure producing better results; and Professor McIntosh, o: 
St. Andrews, declared his belief that these great inlets ar 
annually restocked from the sea outside. Practically, his con 
clusions were adverse to prohibition. On the other hand, th 
inshore line fishermen are obviously right in declaring tha: 
whether the trawlers diminish the stock of fish or not, they s 
disturb the ground as to make line fishing difficult and a failure 
Next to the Scotch fisheries come the Devonshire and Cornis} 
seas. In those counties the Brixham and Piymouth trawler 
are prohibited from entering the bays. They now appeal t 
Lord Onslow to take off the embargo. With all the Channe 
open to the trawlers, we hope that Lord Onslow will give th: 
line fishermen the benefit of the doubt. 


The actual records of net-fishing tend to make one sceptica 
of all theories, whether propounded by men of science or sports 
men, to account for the increase or decrease of fish. Tak: 
salmon, for example. How carefully it has been explained, ove 
and over again, that a great supply under modern conditions 1 
impossible. Two or three years ago a well-known sporting pee 
gave up his ~vater because (as he took care to inform the public 
poachers came to wash their carts where he was fishing. Nettin; 
was blamed for exterminating the fish. More breeding wa 
urgently demanded. But suddenly, and without any assignab] 
reason, the salmon have returned in unheard-of numbers to th 
Tweed and its tributaries. Few sportsmen who had the luc! 
to share last autumn’s fly-fishing will forget it, and the catches by 
net during the present year have been almost unparalleled. [1 
one cast of the net forty-two fine fish were taken from one of th: 
less important tributaries a few days ago. The truth is, w 
know very little of the life-history of fishes. A few years ago it wa 
believed that the shoals of herring had been driven from our shore 
by steamships and trawlers, and yet the last two seasons hav 
broken all previous records. 


NATURE-WORSHIP. 
Here, where the graceful, lonely larch, 
Leans from the hillside full in view, 
And throws a quivering silver arch 
Across the realm of sapphire blue, 
I come to worship for a space 
And speak with Nature face to face. 


I do not miss the organ’s notes, 

Or chant of choir and stately psalin ; 
My music wells from warbling throats 
That fill the quiet woodland calin; 

No dreary platitude of words 
Comes from the sermon of the birds. 


No bell has called ine here to prayer; 
No incense rises as I pray; 
My ministrants no vestments wear, 
Save varied plumage, dull or gay; 
No benediction bids me go, 
Yet, Nature’s God is here, I know. 
T. FLETCHER FULLARD, M.A. 


A house of considerable artistic interest, from its asso 
ciations, which is on the point of disappearing, is 32, Cavendis! 


Square. It was in the occupation of Romney for many years, 


and it was here that he received many sittings from his mos 
celebrated model, the lady about whose relations with ‘th 
greatest of great admirals”? there has been so much discussion 
The house was previously occupied by Sir Francis Cotes, anc 
the studio which he, and afterwards Romney, used, had traces o 
fine decorations by Cotes, who built it. It is rather small for : 
studio, and one wonders that Romney was able to move suffi 
ciently far away from his pictures to get the proper focus fo 
some of the canvases of Lady Hamilton that he painted here 
The house was in his tenancy for nearly twenty years. It wa 
allowed to fall into very bad repair by a succession of tenan 
after the great painter. but its disappearance must be regrette 
for the associations’ sake. 


Amateur entomologists (an increasing army) may ha\ 
surprised themselves of late years, especially in the neighbourhoo 
of London, by the capture of a moth about the size of the Silver \ 
and bearing some general resemblance to that most common of th 
lepidoptera, which they are unable to find mentioned in-any « 
the standard books of reference. This is the Plutia Moneta, whic 
has made its appearance of late years in considerable number 
about the larkspur, on which its larva feeds, in the neighbourhoo 


of London. The method of its introduction is not very clear, bu 


the moth is well established now, and is uot likely to lose it 
place amongst British species, 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF THE ITALIAN MASTERS. 





Hudson X Keays 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT--GENTILE DA FABRIANO. 


HE landscape background was unknown to those early 
artists in fresco and mosaic who painted their figures 
upon a golden ground. Not that they were entirely 
without feeling for natural objects; the expression of 
these had never been absent from carving and bronze 

work, in mosaic we find exquisite representations of vine and 
corn, and in the Baptistery at Ravenna there is a river scene with 
bulrushes, though the water is painted entirely without observation 
of Nature, and shows the figure of Christ equally plainly above 
and below the surface. We have no sign that it had occurred to 
the painter to open his eyes and look at the surroundings in which 
hissubjects were set; but as soon as the feeling for the natural in the 
treatment of the buman body takes definite shape, that feeling for 
Nature dawns, though at first ina very xaif and fragmentary shape. 
With Giotto and his school we pass from the ‘discovery of 
man,” from grouping w 
and expression, from 
the grasp of the great 
secret of life in art, 
to some slight percep- 
tion of the importance 
of the landscape. In 
the Church of the 
Arena, on the plains of 
Padua, Giotto indi- 
cates more than once 
that mountainous 
country in which lay 
his native home. He 
plants it with pine 
trees and with olives 
in full leaf in “ The 
Flight into Egypt,” 
and draws bare, wittry 
branches in the deso- 
late scene in which he 
places his ‘ Descent 
from the Cross.” 

It was only after 
a long interval that 
any attempt grew up 
to give real attention 
to surroundings. The 
Giotteschiand Orcagna 
make little progress ; 
but in those wonder- 
ful Ghiberti gates in 
I‘lorence in which art 
had its second awaken- 
ing, landscape rises 
at once to a higher 
position. It is, no 
doubt, a wrong use of 
modelling on a flat 
surface ; but the suc- 
cess of the effect pro- 
duced by this number 
of delicately relieved 
planes is undeniable, 
and the way in which 
the sense of distance 
and atmosphere is 
conveyed is extraor- 
dinary. In “The Crea- 
tion of Eve” and “The 
Sacrifice of Isaac” 
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we have a sense of pine trees at high altitudes that could 
hardly be surpassed; and there is more than one scene that 
adequately conveys a wide outdoor space, air, and distance. 
Ghiberti’s followers, with their studies of perspective, gave an 
impetus to the inclination to portray outdoor scenes. It was 
delightful to these experimentalists to draw pathways diverging 
on all sides and running away to minute castles upon the 
horizon. There is a remarkable little picture of the Crucifixion in 
the National Gallery, by Andrea Castagno, which attempts the 
perspective of the sky, graduating from dark overhead to a faint 
golden glow on the horizon. 

Fra Angelico plays a remarkable part in the history of 
modern landscape. He places his Annunciations in such 
cloisters as we are familiar with in many an old Italian town, 
with low walls and loggias backed by close-set dark ilex 

. hedges. In that deli- 
cious conception 
of the gardens of 
Paradise in the 
Academia of Florence, 
the sward is gemmed 
with such little flowers 
as starred the slopes 
of Mount Egidio, the 
trees clothe the rising 
hill, and stand out in 
dark relief from the 
light that streams from 
the golden gates; and 
in several of his fres- 
coes, ‘* The Visitation” 
at Cortona, “The 
Flight into Egypt,” 
above all in ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen,” he shows a 
feeling for space in 
which he had no rival 
in his own day, and 
which indeed could 
hardly be surpassed. 

Among the most 
‘interesting of early 
landscapes is the 
predella to Gentile da 
Fabriano’s famous 
“Adoration of the 
Magi.” It represents 
the Flight into Egypt. 
The hour is sunrise; 
the low hills, the trees 
and fields by which 
the little procession 
passes, are carefully 
drawn, and the 
shadows cast by the 
rising sun are weli 
understood. The sky 
adds to the value of 
the picture, the whole 
effect is broad, and 
here the figures are 
placed in a landscape 
which is of equal im- 
portance and not 
merely an accessory. 
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Fra Filippo Lippi has some 
charming landscapes in his back- 
grounds, and there is at Berlin 
one specially interesting com- 
position, where the youthful 
Christ and St. John are meeting 
in a thick wood with a supny 
view, through the stems of the 
trees, which are most admirably 
studied; but he too often pre- 
ferred to follow the conventional 
rendering of imaginary wilder- 
nesses and grotesquely formed 
rocks. About this time we 
begin to see the selection of 
natural features of the country. 
Italy has changed so little that 
it is easy to follow, step by 
step, the painter’s footfalls. 
The traveller in the byeways 
of Umbria sees the sparse, 
sandy stretches of hilly country, 
set with stiff, clipped mulberry 
trees, at formal intervals, and 
may exclaim, with all the plea- 
sure of a discovery, the 
country of Piero della Fran- 
cesca, for where the Umbrian 
master wandered he would be 
quite at home to-day. All over 
the highly-cultivated hills and 
valleys of Tuscany are those 
winding paths, set about with 
the small pointed cypress on 
a long stem, little homesteads 
perched aloft, flowers star-like 
underfoot, as in the days when 
lsenozzo Gozzoli set his palette. 
Standing on some golden morn- 
ing above Florence, when the 
detail, and the cypresses inake 
it requires little imagination to 
such a procession as he has left 
We can almost see the glitter 
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stamp of palfrey and war-horse, 
the jangle of jewelled bridle, the 
hunting cries and lilt of voices, 
as Lorenzo the Magnificent and 
his Court ride down from their 
villa at Fiesole, to the palace 
in the plain, where Brunelles- 
chi’s russet dome and Géiotto’s : 
marble tower gleam in the early 
sunshine. Something, too, was 

felt of the charm of the Italian ‘ 
garden; the master, whose iden- 
tity is so uncertain, who painted 
“The Triumph of Death,” in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, had long 
ere this placed his youths and 
maidens, as in Boccaccio’s tale, 
on seats under arcades and 
pomegranate trees. Pollaiualo, 
in his enchanting little picture 
of Apollo and Daphne (National 

Gallery), paints a fascinating 

garden close, with ilexes and 
fountains. Fra Lippo Lippi and 
3aldovinetti love to place a ‘ 
santa conversazione on a stone ; 
seat with clipped hedges and ; 
trees beyond. In the Uffizi 
Gallery there is a banquet by a 
follower of Botticelli, where the 
guests sit under a pergola hung 














with vines, and a formal garden “Ty 
with a tall fountain stretches 
beyond. 
The Umbrian masters, with 
their marvellous feeling for é 
space, loved to paint their halls : 
MADONNA OF ROSES—FRANCTA. and courts opening on to distant 3 
views. Pintoriccio evidently 
hillside is sharp with delicate was influenced by colour, and gives us the purple of mountains 
dark accents against the blue, and the gold of autumn trees, besides many cheerful little bits of 
picture what the painter saw; country life—an inn with travellers arriving, pilgrims coming : 
for us in the Riccardi chapel. down winding roads, peasants dancing on the hillside. In the 
of gold brocade, can hear the 30rgia apartments, the scene of the martyrdom of S. Sebastian 
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is drawn from nature on the Palatine, where tradition says it 
took place. The Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, the Colos- 
seum, broken columns, and acanthus plants are all repre- 
sented. Above all, at this time, Perugino appeals to us with 
his fair, calm valleys, with the slender aspen trees, so tall, that 
he has not learned to draw in proper proportion, peaceful 
landscapes where 
his saints stand in 
contemplation, 
wrapt in the golden 
silence of a summer 
afternoon. 
Raphael’s 
calm, radiant 
backgrounds are full 
of tender, smiling 
light, and, of course, 
perfectly well 
drawn. In that 
little early painting 
in our National 
Gallery of the 
Knight’s Dream, the 
figures are set in a 
charming and sug- 
gestive milieu. On 
the side of Fame are 
the heights which 
the victor must 
scale, and behind 
the other figure is 
the smiling valley 
where Pleasure 
dwells. The actual 
scenes of some of 
his Madonna groups 
have been  identi- 
fied, they are such 
as meet us almost 
anywhere up and 
down the valley of 
the Arno: the sunny 
banks, the delicate 
tracery of small- 
leaved trees, the 
melting distance, 
the flowery mea- 
dow, the glassy 
pool with reflec- 
tions; but it does 
not seem that to 
him, any more than 
to his forerunners, 
the moods. of 
Nature made any 
appeal. A cheerful, 
harmonious _ tran-° 
script, true in detail 
and impression, was 
all it occurred to 
him to convey. 
Nothing tells us that 
he was moved by 
the weird beauty 
of storms or the 
mystery of sunset, 
and one cannot help 
marvelling at this 
as one thinks of the 
thousand changes of 
light and shadow, 
the variety and ex- 
quisite beauty of 
that outlook from 
ihe heights of his 
own Urbino. Per- 
haps up to this time 
Botticelli comes 
nearest to compre- 
hension. The sea 
from which his 
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and the scenery, and consequently between the scenery and 
the artist. 

It is with Leonardo that we first penetrate into the more 
secret phases of Nature. ‘In him,” says Pater, ‘first appears 
the taste for what is bizarre and recherché in landscape: hollow 
places full of the green shadow of bituminous rocks, ridged reefs 

: of trap-rock, which 
cut the water with 
quaint sheets of 
light—allthesolemn 
effects of moving 
water. You may 
follow it, springing 
from its. distant 
source among the 
rocks on the heath 
of the Madonna of 
the Balances, pass- 
ing as a little fall 
into the treacherous 
calm of the 
Madonna of _ the 
Lake, as a goodly 
river next, below 
the cliffs of the 
Madonna of the 
Rocks, washing the 
white walls of its 
distant villages, 
stealing out in a 
network of divided 
streams in La 
Giaconda, to the 
seashore of St. 
Anne—that delicate 
place where the 
wind passes like the 
point of some fine 
etcher over the 
surface, and the 
untorn shells are 
lying thick upon the 
sand, and the tops 
of the rocks, to 
which the waves 
never rise, are green 
with grass, grown 
fine as hair. It is 
the landscape not of 
dreams or of fancy, 
but of places far 
withdrawn, and 
hours selected from 
a thousand, with a 
miracle of finesse.” 
It was the first con- 
scious recognition 
of the mystery of 
Nature, which it 
would have _ been 
almost impossible 
for one like Leo- 
nardo not to have 
divined; Nature felt 
in relation to 
human moods, as 
something subtle 
and symbolical 
which could be used 
to enhance human 
yearnings. 

If Leonardo 
penetrated into the 
spirit of Nature, it 
is to the Venetian 
artist we must turn 
for the expression 
of its passion. It 
was Giorgione who 
first with unbound 
eyes saw the magic 


Venus rises ripples THE TEMPTATION—TINTORETTO. conditions of light 


on the shore, we {cel 
the freshness of early dawn, the delicate, translucent atmo- 
sphere is full of breeze and movement, aid it is quite free 
from conventionality. In the corner of the picture of ‘*Spring,” 
where Lorenzo, in the guise of Mercury, plucks the pome- 
granates from the trees overhead, there is a suggestion of 
autumn sadness and sunset through the dark branches, which 
seems to recognise some sympathetic rapfort between the actors 


and colour and 
realised their power, independently of anything definitely beau- 
tiful in the subject. With him, light becomes clear and 
vivid, woven as with gold thread, shadow velvet and intense, 
or mellow and pregnant with colour; the rich blue of the 
mountains lose their detail in harmonious distance; the evening 
glow palpitates; the foliage grows misty in the setting sun. 
The appeal to the heart is made by such pictures as the 
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“ Féte Champétre™ cr the beautiful little “ Apollo and Daphne” 
of the Seminario in Venice, or the ‘Gipsy and Soldier” 
of the Giovanelli collection. It was an aspect congenial to 
the art of Venice; it was part of their direct appeal to the 
senses. What a contrast between those passionless transcripts 
of Raphael’s or Francia’s, those calm and exquisite settings, 
deliberate, without mood or incident, which accord so well with the 
pure perfection of their Madonnas, and such a backgroundas that of 
Titian’s ‘* Madonna and Child with St. Catherine” in the National 
Gallery. So looked the Cadore Mountains on one afternoon; it 
was a day of rich glooms and wild gleams, and while the painter 
marvelled at the stormy blue, a sunbeam shot from behind the 
clouds and glanced athwart the white castle that stood, perhaps 
still stands, against the mountain spur. Countless have been 
such changes, such moods of cloud and sunshine, on the hillside 
since that long-ago sky ; but the magic of that one out of them 
all caught the master’s eye, and was fixed by him on wood and 
hill for ever. 

With these painters Nature enhances the passion of all sorts 
of varied scenes. 
Who that looks 
at Bellini’s ‘“* Geth- 
semane”’ can fail 
to recognise the 
weird value added 
by the glow of the 
sky, the carnation 
streaks upon the 
quivering light, 
the purple 
shafts of cloud, to 
a composition 
which would other- 
wise be compara- 
tively archaic and 
unimpressive? In 
the so-called 
«Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love” in the 
Borghese Gallery, 
the hot and drowsy 
fulness of the 
Southern sky 
wraps round the 
dreaming figures 
and imbues. the 
whole scene with 
a sort of sensuous 
essence of the 
height of the Vene- 
tian Renaissance. 

With Tin- 
toretto, above all, 
comes the know- 
ledge of the 
sorcery of light 
and shadow. The 
same translucent 
light which plays 
over the limbs of 
Ariadne and the 
three Graces 
bathes his back- VISION OF A 
eround; a_ little 
figure of a woman sitting under a tree, by management of shadow 
and atmosphere, becomes a thing of the utmost poetry and 


THE THEAKSTON 


ORKSHIRE is the county of broad acres, and is 
inhabited to a great extent by a horse-loving, horse- 

owning, and horse-breeding community. To be a 
Yorkshireman is to be a sportsman in the best sense of 

the word; and what a Yorkshiremen does not know 

about horses, is popularly supposed to be not worth knowing. 
Therefore, as Euclid taught us to say at school, if you want 
to see horses, to be told all about them, and to meet enthusiastic 
and practical breeders, go to Yorkshire. Having gone there, Mr. 
McIntyre and his stud are sure to claim attention, for many 
reasons ; firstly, because he is a thoroughly practical breeder 
of thorough-bred stock, and secondly, because the buying public 
have so far endorsed his opinions that his annual sale at Doncaster 
is always a fairly successful and remunerative one. It may be that 
there are no fancy prices paid for the Theakston yearlings, but, 
still, there is always money forthcoming for them, and the names 
of the purchasers are usually those of people who know when 
they have got a bargain; and it should be borne in mind, that if 
Mr. McIntyre’s youngsters are not bred on the most fashionable 
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significance. The witchery which takes you into a sea of light 
and air as you pass through the doorway opening on the painting 
of the “Crucifixion” in San Rocco, is the climax of those 
secrets confided by Nature to “the heart that loved her.” Ina 
hundred studies of Tintoretto we are struck by the charm of 
the silhouette, dark against brilliant light, perhaps only of 
a ragged shed, perhaps of a divine figure—that sight so 
common, but so inexhaustible, in its fascination to every 
artist since. 

Too soon followed the moment when the painter distrusted 
the power of the greatest of all teachers, when he tried to 
improve upon her. Landscape was recognised as valuable for 
its own sake, but the real study passes into the idealised. Such an 
influence as Claude Loraine’s made itself felt ; conventional com- 
positions simmered in gold mist, melodramatic buildings towered 
over vegetation of arbitrary forms; the fantastic and the romantic 
crowded out thetrue. Nature seemed a tame and common thing to 
eyes trained to admire the flamboyant effects of the conventionally 
imposing methods of the schools of the Carracci and of Salvator 
Rosa. Indeed, 
when welookatthe 
works of the last, 
we ask ourselves, 
Was Italy really 
the same then? 
Did the _ blue 
shadows’ melt 
across the _ hills, 
and did the olives 
foam in green and 
silver, and had the 
men of that day 
eyes and _ hearts 
to see and feel? 

When the 
First Consul was 
inaugurating the 
transplantation of 
the French 
Academy to its 
home in the Villa 
Medici in Rome, 
he spoke to the 
students of the 
wondrous past, 
among whose sur- 
vivals they were 
to study, and 
called on them to 
strive for France 
that she might rise 
to the level of the 
pastof Rome. In 
the art of land- 
scape, and in that 
art alone, perhaps, 
has the aspiration 
been fulfilled, and 
it is owing to men 
like Troyon and 
Corot, as well as 
to others like 
Turner and De 
Wint, that, after 
a long interval, Italy has again to-day a school of landscape 
painters seeking after truth. EvetyN Marcu PuHILtips. 


HALL YEARLINGS. 


lines, they are bred, at all events, on the right lines. They are 
well reared on the best of ground, and one of these days there 
will come—it is sure to be so—a really first-class animal from the 
Theakston Stud. 

I cannot help thinking that, after all is said and done, 
such studs as Mr. MclIntyre’s are the ones to encourage; 
they form the backbone of the county from a breeding point of 
view, and it is owing to such breeders as the owner of the 
Theakston Stud that really well-bred and well-tried sires, who 
may not, perhaps, at the moment command the abnormaliy high 
prices of their more fashionable contemporaries, are brought into 
notice, and bring comparatively fresh blood into the veins of our 
racing stock. Best Man, whose brilliant performances are still 
fresh in the memory of race-goers; Queen’s Birthday, who was 
not only a good race-horse himself, but is also a not unworthy 
member of the famous No. 2 family, and has proved his value at 
the stud by becoming the sire of such animals as Santoi, Lady 
Penzance, Laffan, and many other winners; Tarporley, quite a 
good St. Simon horse (8), Clwyd, Glenwoad, and Bridge are 
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stallions who alone are well worth the journey 
to Bedale; but just now the object of a visitor 
naturally to see the yearlings that are going 

uy to the forthcoming Doncaster sales, and 
sv, beyond noting that all the sire horses 
n.-ntioned are looking the picture of health 
condition after their work in the past 

s «son, One passes on to the yearlings, which 
y J be taken in the same order as that in 
ch they will face the ordeal of Mr. 
nerville Tattersall’s hammer at Doncaster. 
first to come out for inspection is a 

© stnut colt (4) by Queen’s Birthday out of 
( een of the Florin. There is a good deal of 
character of his sire about him, and he 
good arms and _ stifles, well - placed 
ilders and plenty of bone, is a well-grown 
with plenty of substance, and by no 

ns wanting in quality; his head and neck 

v something of the beautiful bloodlike 

s of the famous old Sweetmeat strain, 
*h comes to him through his grandsire 
vioscope; his dam, Queen of the Florin, 

© ves of a good branch of the No. 4 family, 
vhich Rock Sand is a member, and this 
of Queen’s Birthday will not, I think, 
‘race his breeding and appearance. He has 
nice engagements, of the aggregate value 


which the minor forfeits amount to 12 sovs. 
the list is a great, upstanding, well-grown bay colt by 





W. A. Rouch. BAY ‘COLT BY MINTING—ORANGE GIRL. 


Minting out of Orange Girl. He favours his sire in his general 
coniormation ; he has well-placed shoulders and plenty of scope, 
short cannon bones, good arms and stifles, and it is tolerably 


certain that if he is given a chance of 
developing, without being unduly hurried in 
his preparation, this youngster will win good 
races for whoever is fortunate enough to 
become his owner. He has the typical Mel- 
bourne ears, which have been handed down 
to so many good horses, and breeders will 
t fail to notice the inbreeding of his dam 
Petrarch and Hermit. 
St. Angelo is a good sire; he sired the 
atest number of winners last year, and he 
really a beautifully-bred horse by Galopin 
ut of Agneta, and, as far as appearances 
, his colt, out of Luck Penny, will not 
grace him. This is a great, leathering colt, 
nding already nearly 15h. 2in.; he has a 
ely set head and neck, and his shoulders 

well into a_ strong, short back, is 

let down, and covers plenty of ground. 
- McIntyre says that he has grown very 
during the last few months, but the 
se and shape, as well as the breeding, 
there, and he is certainly a colt of 
1 promise for the future. It may be 
d that he is almost own brother in 
od to that smart horse, Sir Geoffrey. A 
iple of geldings are now to be looked at. 
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of 5,000 sovs., 


is by Tarporley out of Maybud, by soues, 
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CHESTNUT COLT BY QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY. Copyright 


Foxhall out of that good mare Corisande; he is a_useful- 
sort, and should pay his way when he gets into 
The other is also by Tarporley, and has for his 


dam Grand Duchess (sister to Queen of the 
Brine). This youngster stands on short legs, 
is quite one of the long, low sort, and looks 
like being sharp out of the slips and coming 
early to hand. Now come the fillies, and a 
brown filly by St. Serf out of Helen Hampton 
makes her appearance. A_ great, raking 
young lady she is, standing just on 16h. 
There is a great deal of the St. Serf type 
about her, but she shows rather more quality 
than do some of his stock. There is alto- 
gether a lot of character about her, and she 
has capital shoulders, excellent back and loins, 
good knees and hocks, and is well let down 
and very good to follow. It is a pity she 
has not been entered for the Oaks; but she 
has six nice engagements, which amount to 
8,500 sovs., and the minor forfeits only amount 
to 18 sovs. This filly should be valuable as 
a brood mare when her racing career is 
over. Of quite a different type is the dark 
chestnut daughter of Whittier and Sovereign 
Maid; wide-hipped, short-backed, and nicely 
let down, she looks like racing all over. She 
seems to have thrown back to her great 
grandsire Hagioscope in appearance, and it 
is interesting to note that she has two crosses 
of Blacklock-—through Voltigeur on her dam’s 
side, and another through him on the side of 


her sire—and also that, like Pretty Polly, she gets the Muncaster 
blood through her grandam; she is the second produce of 
her dam, whose first foal died in its foalhood days. bonnie 
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horse Santoi, and her breeder has a very hig 
opinion of her merits. She is a stout, hard 
looking youngster, standing on short legs, 
very muscular, with great girth and sul 
stance, and it will not escape notice that she i 
bred on the same lines as Santoi, being by th. 
same sire, while her dam is a _ half-sister t 
Merry Wife, the dam of Santoi; and it may b Pe 
of interest to point out that Lady Santoi, th : 
dam of this filly, was never broken. Her own 
would not sell her, and it was only when h 
had to leave his farm that Mr. Mclnty: 
succeeded in buying her as a brood mar 
By the way, Mr. McIntyre thinks that quite th 
best yearling he has seen this year is an ow 
brother to Santoi. This colt is the property « 
the executors of the late Mrs. Walker of Maunb 
Hall, near Theakston, and from what I hea 
must be a yearling of exceptional promise. 
Well worthy of notice at Theakston Ha 
is the splendid herd of the polled Angu 
Aberdeen breed. Not only do they carry an: 
amount of flesh, but they are safe grazin 
companions for the bloodstock, as they are, « 
course, harmless and of a verydocile dispositior 
and it is quite a sight to see them packed i 
anyhow with the brood mares in the larg 


J 
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pastures. There are about 200 of thes 


Jessie (10) is a really well-bred young mare, and her first cattle. They are a most wonderfully level, well-bred lot, an 
toal by ‘Tarporley has grown into quite a good chestnut speak volumes for Mr. MecIntyrc’s judgment. There are als 


yearling filly, with 
unusually well- 
developed bone and 
muscle, standing on 
good wear -and - tear 
limbs. She has a 
very sensible, old- 
fashioned look about 
her, and she comes 
of a family most of 
whose members race 
and show. great 
stamina and pluck. 
Now comes a sharp, 
racing - like chestnut 
filly by Ayrshire out 
of The Wrekin—not 
a very big one, but 
with strength in the 
right place, fine 
galloping quarters, 
strong shoulders, 
plenty of length, and 
very good to follow. 
This filly must race, 
and looks like coming 





early to hand; and Aouwh CHESTNUT FILLY 


it should be noted 


that not only is she by Ayrshire, whose stock is doing so sadly disappointing when they are deprived of the artificial foods 
well, but that her dam has bred two winners in succession, upon which they have been reared. oe 


which is in itself a very strong recommenda- 
tion indeed. By Wolf's Crag out of Corona 
Corona, and a credit to both sire and dam, 
is a brown filly, who is the first produce 
of her dam. She is very like her sire, 
and is “class” all over, and is a wonderfull; 
“corky” and elastic mover. Her dam goes 
back to rare old Alice Hawthorn. She is 
sure to attract plenty of attention, and, first 
foal or not, is bound to race. Few people 
will have forgotten that sterling good race- 
horse, Best Man, and here is a very smart- 
looking chestnut daughter of his out of 
Hagiocracy, by Hagioscope. This _ filly, 
oddly enough, is numbered 11 on the list of 
yearlings, and she also belongs to the famous 
No. 11 family. She has plenty of length 
and depth, and stands on clean, short legs, 
and is a rare mover, showing great freedom 
and liberty, and it must be noted that Fair 
Trade, a winner of races, was the first 
produce of her dam. Last on the list of tlie 
well-bred team of yearlings that Mr. McIntyre 
is sending to Doncaster this year comes a 
brown filly by Queen’s Birthday (11) out of 
Lady Santoi (1). The filly herself is there- 
fore of the No. 1 family, and, if there is 
anything in breeding, is sure to race. She 
bears a marked resemblance to that good 
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plenty of excellently 
bred sheep on the farn 
as well as the horse 
and bullocks; an: my 
under Mr. McIntyre’ P 
system of farming, th 
land is kept perfectly 
sweet and clean, by 
well-regulated alterna 
tions of the different 
species of animals 1: 
the pastures; plenty 
of air and exercise, 
together with nothing 
but the best of natural 
food is the = regin 
adopted at Theakston 
for the ycung thorough 
bred stock, with the 
result that they are 
all in hard condition, 
which is a very impor 
tant point from a 
trainer’s point of view, 
for many of the great 

; ‘eta fat yearlings one see: 
BY TARV?ORLEY—BONMNIE JESSIE, Soeyre — only too often at blood 


stock sales prove 
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HARVEST MICE. 


LTHOUGH not quite the smallest British beast—a 
distinction which belongs to the pigmy shrew on the 
strength of a few feathers’ weight of difference— 
the harvest mouse is quite the daintiest. In the nest 
which it builds, too, and the grasping power of the 


|. t inch of its tail, it has points of unique interest. Yet no one 


|. ore Gilbert White discovered, or at any rate recorded the 
+ that there was such an animal in Britain This was, of 
rse, sheer lack of observation on the part of earlier naturalists, 
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because farm hands in districts where the harvest mouse is 
abundant are, and doubtless always have been, familiar with the 
“little red mouse” 
which issues from the 
upper layers of the 
cornstacks at thresh- 
ing-time. From the 
frequently repeated 
cbservation that dogs 
which will not eat the 
common mouse devour 
the little red mouse 
greedily, while cats are 
said to exhibit an 
opposite taste, it 
should have occurred 
'o anyone who gave 
he matter a thought 
it the two must be 
‘erent species You 
ve only to look, too, 
almost any one of 
le accompanying 
strations to see that 
little creature is 
manifestly nota 
conmon field or wood 
use, from its smaller 
ears and the even 
narcation of its 


coouring. From the -— = 
common house mouse, 
Wich if the more 
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nearly resembles in other respects, it is, of course, distinguished 
at once by its bright reddish colour; while the prehensile tail, 
well shown in the illustration of a fight between two of these 
pigmies, distinguishes it at once from ail British mice. 

Finding fault with inobservant ancestors comes, however, 
with an ill grace from a generation which has done so little 
itself for the natural history of British mammals that, if you turn 
to any modern work, you shall find scarcely a word of knowledge 
regarding the harvest mouse added to stock quotations or para- 
phrases from Gilbert White, Macgillivray, and Bell. 

The most interesting feature of the harvest mouse is, 
undoubtedly, its tail; for when we see an animal, otherwise 
differing but slightly from near relatives, possessing some very 
marked distinction, such as this power of the harvest mouse to 
grasp objects with its tail, we are justified in assuming that the 
faculty must have been recently acquired as the result of the 
creature’s special environment in the recent past. The tail is 
indeed especially fitted for grasping the stalks of corn, amid 
which the harvest mouse now most frequently lives; but it 
might be too much to assume that so marked a character could 
have become hereditary in a widely-spread species during the com- 
paratively short period of human cultivation of cereals. Never- 
theless, a glance at almost any of the illustrations shows how 
naturally among any 
herbage the tail would 
acquire prehensile 
power. Even when it 
it isnot actually grasp- 
ing, it is always 
appressed against some 
neighbouring object, 
and the advantage of 
thesupport thus gained 
among bending and 
swaying stalks would 
easily develop into 
the power of grasping. 
.Tiny as the mouse is, 
in no single illustra- 
tion does he appear to 
be trusting entirely for 
support to one corn- 
stalk alone. In every 
case his tail is resting 
upon another, prepared 
to grasp it at the 
least menace to his 
equilibrium. 

Next to the pre- 
hensile tail, the nest of 
the harvest mouse is 
its most interesting 
possession. This is 
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cricket ball, and usually quite round, though occasionally you 
may find one that is oval or even pear-shaped. It is not possible 
in an illustration from Nature to show the neatness of its texture 
and smoothness of outline, because this can only be observed 
when it has been detached 
from its supports, usually 
the stalks of corn, or bank 
herbage, or rough pasture 
grass. The two points of 
interest about the nest are 
its small size—seeing that it 
often containsas many asnine 
young mice—and the absence 
of any sign of an opening. 
Inconsequenceof the former, 
the growing brood fill the 
nest so compactly that it 
would seem impossible for 
the mother to enter and feed 
them separately. while the 
absence of a door suggests 
that possibly they are fed 
from the outside, thrusting 
their little noses for the pur- 
pose between the neat meshes 
of interwoven grass. Light 
will, no doubt, be thrown 
upon this problem before 
long, and observation may 
also, perhaps, disclose the 
reason why this smallest of 
British mice has adopted a 
form of nursery so different 
from those of all its relatives. 
Protection of its young is no 
doubt the object attained by 
this adaptation; but against 
what enemies would a sus- 
pended globe of plaited grass 
offer better protection than 
would be found in the underground burrow where the parent 
mice themselves reside? Against weasels or rats, and all kinds 
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of birds, the burrow would seem a better refuge than a flimsy 
nest seldom a foot above the ground. Snakes and floods, of course, 
suggest themselves as the dangers guarded against; but what 
circumstances in the past history of the harvest mouse could have 
made protection from these so urgent a matter as to compel it to 
depart widely from the nesting habits of other mice ? 

Apart, however, from these points of special interest, the 
harvest mouse is in many ways worthy of closer study than has 
been given to it in the past. Its activity in leaping along the 
heads of the standing corn, or springing upon the bluebottles 
and other insects which form its favourite food, is very pretty, 
and, for its size, it is one of the fiercest of warriors. One of our 
illustrations shows a duel fought upon the bending heads of 
wheat; anda harvest mouse has been seen to kill and eat an 
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earthworm which was so large as to upset it upon its back ai 
the commencement of the struggle. As the harvest mice slee, 
in their burrows at night, the enemies which chiefly prey upor 
them must be day creatures; and, as they would appear to b 
more exposed than othe 
mice to kestrels overhead 
it is possible that the abun 
dance or scarcity of thes 
birds may regulate th 
patchy distribution of har- 
vest mice in Britain. 
Whatever the chi 
terror of their lives may b: 
however, the rate o 
mortality among the harve: 
mice must be sadly high 
for they produce sever: 
broods, averaging seve 
or eight young in eac 
brood, during the summer 
without increasing — thei 
numbers from year to yea 
From this it would see 
that not one harvest mous 
in ten lives for a_ who! 
year; and if, as is no doub 
the case, the young mic 
born in spring begin t 
breed before the end < 
summer, the figure woul 
be lower still. Agricultura 
operations, of course, caus 
great destruction. Fo 
every harvest mouse whick i 
accidentally carried in safety 
with the sheaves of corn 
to the stack, many must, one 
would imagine, be killed o1 
seriously injured, and many 
more which.are left behind 
must fall victims to their natural enemies in the bared 
fields. Still, were not such high rates of mortality the rule 
rather than the exception among small creatures—and the 
harvest mouse is so small that two of them only weigh as much: 
as one halfpenny—the total waste of life would  seew 
inexplicable. 
In the case of some of the smallest shrew mice it appears 
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to have been established that they complete their natura 
cycle of life within twelve months, being, in fact, “annuals,’ 
like many plants; but this is not the case with harvest mice 
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hich will live in captivity for three or four years. They make 
also engaging pets, and though those caught wild never become 
ery tame, their children born in captivity show no fear, and 
vill feed readily from the hand. They are also more active and 
lively in confinement than any other kind of mice; while there is 
no denying the prettiness of the neat contrast of red and white in 
their fur. In these circumstances it is rather surprising that they 
have not become at least as popular as dormice for pets. <A 
child very aptly remarked of a dormouse that had been given to her 
that it was ‘‘ rather disappointing, because it had no habits”; but 
the same deprecation could not be applied to the harvest mouse. 


THE GARDEN. 


FUCHSIAS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


IN 


NE of our correspondents draws attention, and rightly so, to the 
beauty of the Fuchsia for the summer garden. The note is as 
follows: ‘‘Fuchsias are more used for the flower garden now 
than was at one time the case. A large number of plants are 
used in this way in the London parks and in many private 
gardens. In any arrangement that may be carried out, a 

judicious selection of varieties is necessary ; for those with large, imposing 
flowers, though very attractive in the conservatory or greenhouse, are not 
suitable for such a purpose, as in the event of rough winds or very heavy 
storms the loss of a few flowers is in their case of far greater importance than 
in those varieties which bear smaller flowers in profusion. Another point to 
be observed is, that young plants do not always 
flower well, and this is the reason why the old 
specimens are kept year after year—in fact, with 
most varieties it is when they reach a height of 
anything from 3ft. to 6ft. that they are seen at their 
best. They must be repotted in early spring, and 
given a light position in the greenhouse, in order 
that they may be well advanced when bedding-time 
comes round, otherwise the flowers are late in 
developing, and one has to wait until some of their 
associates are past before the Fuchsias are at 
iecir best. The garden varieties of Fuchsia, being 
lescendants of plants from the Andean region of 
uth America, in common with most natives of 
district, are much benefited by plenty of 
atmospheric moisture, so that a hot and dry 
‘mmer is not to their liking, as may be readily 
en when the cooler nights and heavier dews of 
e latter end of August set in, and the plants pick 
wonderfully in a few days. The summer of last 
ir, although unfavourable to many tender plants, 
reed well witn the Fuchsias. In looking over the 
ious gardens in which this flower is grown, one 
ciinot fail to notice how strongly the old varieties 
re ain their position, for, as already mentioned, the 
sv aller flowers and freedom of blossoming are in their 
favour, Again, single flowers are preferable to 
the double ones, as they are less affected by storms.” 
THE Most BEAUTIFUL FUCHSIAS. 
Some of the most satisfactory varieties in 
each section are: Single, dark—Scarcity, Marinha, 
Wave of Life, Tower of London, and Brilliant. 
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Double, dark—Phenomenal, M. Alphand, and Mar- 
vellous. Single, light—Rose of Castille, Mrs. Marshall, 
Lady Heytesbury, and Annie. White corolla, single— 
Mme. Cornellison and Flocon de Niege; and of double 
varieties in this section choose from Ballet Girl, Berliner, 





Kind, and Molesworth. Besides these a few excellent 
varieties have sepals and petals more or less pale salmon 
in colouring, and included among these are some very 
fine sorts for the outdoor garden. The first of this class, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, is well worth a place, and so are 
Mr. H. Roberts and Mrs. Rundell. Of those grown 
for their foliage the variety Sumay is still one of the 
most acceptable; the leaves are variegated with 
white and green, and sometimes have a_ suspicion 
of red; and the little F. gracilis variegata is very 
charming when its tiny, brightly-coloured flowers 
hang in profusion on the shoots in marked contrast to 
the creamy white of the leaves. Meteor, with golden 
leaves flushed with red, and Golden Treasure, in which 
they are deep yellow, are often used fcr edging large 
beds. The Mexican (F. fulgens) is also very imposing 
outdoors in summer. 
NOTES ON WATER-LILIES (NYMPHA®As). 

Lord Medway writes: ‘‘As you have given an 
article to the water garden, you may, perhaps, be glad 
to have a letter from one who has grown Marliac’s 
Water-lilies successfully for some years, and who cannot 
agree with all that is recommended by your correspon- 
dent. So far as the shape and size of the ponds are 
concerned [ am entirely at one with him, and his list of 
kinds leaves nothing to be desired. I should, however, 
advise people to get M. Latour-Marliac’s catalogue 
every spring and see the new kinds there; but when 
your correspondent says that a pond should not be more 
than 2ft. deep I differ entirely from him. I find from 
3ft. to 4ft. not at all too deep, except for N. pygmzea and Helvola, and in 
the shallower water the stronger Lilies, such as Chromatella and Marliacea 
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rosea carnea raise their leaves so far out of the water as to conceal a great 
part of the flowers. I made last autumn a new pond averaging 4ft. all 
over, except just at the sides, and planted ten Water-lilies, which I 
received in May. 
each, and the majority have begun to flower, I plant them in good soil, 


They now average from twelve to twenty leaves 


in baskets, about 2ft. across and rft. deep, sink them in their places, 
and fix them with a stick. Nor do I agree as to the distance they should 
be pianted apart. If my original piants had been 8ft. apart they would 
long ago have covered the pond, and totally destroyed the effect. In my 
opinion, 1oft. te 15ft. is the proper distance, and some of mine are 2oft. 
apart. No doubt, in such shallow ponds, your correspondent finds it inadvis- 
able to grow other plants, as they might run all over the place; but I find 
that Callas, of which I have clumps that have been out for years, and 
bloom freely, Pontederia, Butomus umbellatus, etc., do well in the shallow 
part and on the bank; Lythrum, Giant Mimulus, Iris Keampferi, Spiraea 
palmata, and the various new Senecios and Eulalias are at home, and add 
greatly to the beauty and effect. Beyond a winding grass path, I should be 
sorry to see the grass mown, as I think the wild garden is the best setting to 
the Lily pond, and with the various Bamboos, New Zealand Flaxes, hardy 
Palms, Gunnera, Arundo Donax, Montbretias, Phloxes, Solomon’s Seal, and 
all the bog plants now to be fcund in nurserymen’s catalogues scattered 
around, it is, in mv view, the most interesting portion of the garden.” 

If one intends to have other plants besides Water-lilies in the pond, 
these must, of course, be planted wider apart. By inciuding such plants as 
Lord Medway mentions, some delightful effects may be obtained in the water 
garden. Clumps of Irises, Loosestrife, Toadflax, Lilies, and other moisture- 
loving plants on the banks of the pond add greatly to its beauty. 
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By E. N. Buxton. 


HE Soudan has great fascinations for anyone who has 
fallen under its spell, and it was with the pleasantest 
anticipations that I found myself for the second time 
at Khartoum in January of the present year. Three 
years had elapsed since my previous visit, and the 

development of the country was reflected in the development 
of Khartoum. Broad streets have been laid out parallel, and at 
right angles, to the river. Solid structures border them, and 
along the river frontage imposing buildings face the traveller who 
arrives at the railway terminus at Halfaya, on the opposite side 





“THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW. 


of the Blue Nile. Chief among these, of course, is the Sirdar’s 
Palace. It has one feature of surpassing interest—the beautiful 
exterior staircase, built on the site of fhe older stairs where 
Gordon met his death by the spears of the dervishes, a spot for 
ever sacred to Englishmen. Gordon College, which directly 
commemorates the hero, stands not far off. The exterior is 
wholly without ornament, but it is admirably designed for 
educational work, and though the director has had to contend 
with great difficulties, owing to the ignorance and prejudices of 
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the Mahomedan population, the classes are at work. The 
technical classrooms—especially those devoted to carpentering 
and engineering—are the most popular, and to my mind it was 
a suggestive fact that a little son of the late Khalifa was one of 


c 











the most active and intelligent of the young carpenters. The hote! 
has been rebuilt. The Zoo, situated in a charming palm grove, is 
a popular resort. The rickshaw and dogcart haveestablished them. 
selvesas an institution on the riverine parade. This broad roadway 
is 30ft. above the Blue Nile, which it overlooks. It is fully expose: 
to the cooling influence of the blessed north wind, which blow 

almost continuously for six months in the year. It is upon tha 

gracious physical tact that the use of the Nile as a great trad 

route has depended since sailing-boats were invented. Th 

nuggars, or native sailing-boats, can during those months sa 

against the stream, while for th 

return voyage with the current, th 

mast and lateen sail are unshippec 

and great sweeps are used to giv 

sufficient steering-way. 

But Khartoum was not our goa 
My daughter and | had come thus fa 
with alternative schemes in our pocket. 
One was to explore the region wher 
the four affluents—the Sobat, th 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Zeraf, and th 
Bahr-el-Jebel—6oo miles further sout! , 
combine to make up the White Nile: 
but though the mysterious Sud 
region has great attractions, it wa 
barred for us this year by an exce- 
tionally high and late Nile. This 
was reported to have kept the Khors, 
or channels which drain the marsh, 
full, and the grass, which is generall: 
burned at this season by the natives, 
still standing. We therefore turne:| 
our attention to Western Kordofan, 
which has been but rarely visited by 
travellers. Kordofan and Darfur are 
the western provinces of the Soudan, 
but the latter at present belongs to the 
mysterious and impenetrable West; 
and since Slatin Pasha’s gallant attempt 
against long odds twenty years ago to 
$4 hold that province for the Egyptian 

Government, no British official has 
held sway there. To a sportsman Kordofan had sufficient 
attractions, as, while it cannot be described as a great game 
country, some rarities dear to a coilector are found there, and 
notably, on its western borders, the rare and distinctive white 
oryx (Leucoryx), hitherto secured by few. 

Without setting down here a full narrative of our trip, I will 
constitute myself showman, and offer such notes as may be 
necessary to explain the pictures which I obtained with the 
camera. By the help of kind friends among the officials, our 
preparations were soon completed, and 
we started for the hundred - mile 
voyage to Duem, which was to be 
our ‘‘jumping-off” place for the 
West. 

This section of the White Nile 
is full of life. On either side is a 
flat and pastoral country, and vast 
herds of cattle and sheep, driven 
from long distances inland to water, 
line the shores from the junction 
of the Blue and White Niles to 
Duem and beyond; so that tlie 
banks offer a moving panorama and 
a continuous succession of lively 
domestic scenes. On the east bank i 
the Ghezireh, or island, the territovy 
comprised between the two Nilvs, 
and which is destined, when the 
engineers have done their fructity- 
ing work, to grow countless bales 
of cotton for Lancashire. Immen-e 
flocks of geese, ducks, and teal, ‘s 
well as countless waders, large aid 
small, occupy the shallows and md 
flats left bare at low Nile.  The-e 
last comprise the regal crested cra, 
the quakerly demoiselle and gry 
cranes, the wood ibis, the whe 
ibis, the ruddy sheldrake, a flock of which bird at a 
little distance looks, when lighted by the evening si, 


n 


like a golden ribbon at the edge of the water, pelica:s, 
storks, 


spoonbills, herons of several kinds,  especia. y 
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grounds. At Duem we found 
our cavalcade of about twenty 
camels and two donkeys await- 
ing us, together w.th the camel 
sheik and six camel men, and 


j shallows are favourite feeding 
[ 



















te: sundry servants previously 
am sent forward. Thecamels were 
m a poor lot, and in our 
ra ’ judgment not up to their 
3€ work. With the assistance 
Ws of the energetic British 
1a Resident, who has an eye 
d for a four-footed beast, the 
h weak members were weeded 
a out and others substituted. 
h At midday the “hamla,” as a 
h string of camels is called, 
2 was started off for the march 
v to the first wells at Id El 
; tiles ioe ees e3, é : psa Ud, distant about twelve 

a q miles, and we followed after 
fa q THE BANKS OF THE WHITE NILE. it got cool, and ate our first 
et 3 starlit dinner atg p.m. Our 
1 4 he gigantea, which has a_ rich purple colouring, and kind friend, Mr. M., accompanied us so far, and, having seen that 
h g sure white egrets go to make up the graceful picture. Sun- all was straight in our first camp, rode back through the night. 
b : iown is the moment to watch them, as the flocks are then Our first point to make was El] Obeid, distant 160 miles 
h, P hifting, and the air is full of movement and cheerful sound, and from Duem. It is the chief town, and the seat of govern- 
le ‘te busy search for food is ia 
dil full swing. 
é "7 Nor are the birds the 
p- 3 only wild life seen in this 
is j part of the river. Hippo- 
cS, ; potami are scarce now, and 
h, very shy; but crocodiles are 
ly ‘2 in considerable numbers, and 
S, 4 look like green and_ slimy 
ec q wreckage. Like logs, also, 
D, 3 in this, that they appear to 
b) 4 be without life or motion; 
re q but their inertness is only 
n, q apparent, and let the boat 
he : but approach within what 
t ; they consider a dangerous 
pt 4 distance, and they dive 
to } into the water like fish tor- 
a 3 pedoes. 
as 4 I paid my first visit to the 
nt 4 Nile more than forty years 
ne ; ago, and at that time the 
nd j lower Nile presented a similar 
ite 3 wealth of bird life. Alas! sei Pe AEE AE y : 

‘9 they were driven out by punt ee ee ee sig sett = id Tet 
ill euns and other resources of 
be eivilisation soon after. It is CRANES AND TEAL. 
he to be hoped that these upper 
ur ‘ reaches may long preserve their feathered hosts. I spent ment of the province of Kordofan, which is nearly as iarge 
nd 4 a morning in endeavouring to obtain some pictures of them. as France. The governing fact about Kordofan is that, 
ile This was opposite Duem, where there is an island, at this season except in the brief rainy season, there is no surface water, 
be daily increasing in size with the falling Nile. Its muds and though this statement does not apply to the extreme south 
he 
lie 
a 
St 
ey 
n 
to ; arts, ~ hs ie : : — — RESRAP IES wre map nites 
e 
ad 
ly 
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DUEM ON THE WHITE NILE, 
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in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
3ahr - el - Ghazal. 
For the next 


seven weeks 
we never saw 
a drop except 


what had 
been drawn 
from wells. 
These wells 
are from 
soft. to  150ft. 
deep, and are of 
the most primitive 
construction. 
They have very 
narrow shafts, and 
those I examined 
appeared to be 
lined with trailers 
to prevent the 
earth falling in. 
Their — openings 
have no_ protec- 
tion, and there is 
no windlass, 
the water being drawn up in leather buckets by a_hand- 
over-hand action, two persons hauling and_= singing in 
unison. 

The whole country has a surface of loose sand. The 
grass, which shoots in the rains, and at the time of our 
visit was baked nearly white, grows in loose sand. The thorn 
trees which are scattered on its surface—sometimes _ thickly, 
and sometimes with park-like areas between—grow in loose sand. 
Near the villages there are extensive doura fields, all planted in 
drifting sand. When the wind blows lightly, it carries with it 
the fine particles; and when it blows hard, the air is so full of 
impalpable sand that there is a fog, and the grit is felt 


OUSES of the class of Stibbington Hall have a par- 
ticular claim upon the regard of Englishmen. They 
are to be found in every shire, but are most numerous 
in some districts in which the inhabitants enjoyed the 
fuller measure of that prosperity which came with 

Tudor and Stuart times, when the roads were improved and the 
waterways made more available. Houses of strong and solid 
character are these, mostly fallen to decay, often reduced to the 
character of farmhouses; and not seldom does the peasant sit by 
the fireside about which gathered the family of the Cavalier. 
There remain the arms its members loved to look on and the 
mottoes they delighted to read. ‘he writer has in mind a house, 
one of a group of such places in a district of the North of 
England, resembling in many respects Stibbington Hall, where 
light falls through mullioned windows into panelled rooms and 
into a galleried hall where the Royal arms are above 
the mantel, with the inscription, “ Feare God, Honour the 
Kinge.” He knows another where a noble gateway warns 
none who do evil things to knock at the portal. And so, 
wherever we look for these places, we find them possessing 
great human interest and displaying in no obscure fashion the 
ideas, tastes, and principles of those who built them. The 
house we illustrate is very typical of the class, and has been 
much more fortunate than the majority of its fellows. 
It stands in a pleasant village situated in a parish upon the 
Great North Road from London to York, lying in the extreme 
north-west of Huntingdonshire, some twenty-one miles north 
from Huntingdon itself, and in that nodule which the county, 
as seen upon the map, projects into Northamptonshire, partly 
enclosed by a great horse-shoe curve of the Nene flowing onward 
from Oundle to Peterborough. Stibbington is an ancient place 
which has witnessed the passage of many great people from the 
earliest days to the present time, and within a mile of it is 
Wansford Bridge, which crosses the Nene on thirteen arches, 
one half in Stibbington parish and the other in Wansford. 
Those who traverse the great road to the North in these days 
will recognise many evidences of former prosperity, of which 
Stibbington Hall is an instance. The antiquity of Stibbington 
is testified by the venerable Norman church, whose western 
door, much enriched in the Norman style, has survived a drastic 
‘“‘ restoration” which the structure underwent in the year 1848. 
The tower, it appears, was pronounced unsafe, but it was not 
removed until gunpowder had been brought into play for its 
demolition. The church is not, therefore, so interesting as it 
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between the 
teeth and gets into 
the joints of the 
rifles. 
Wherever 
.there are reliable 
wells, several vil- 
lages are clus- 
tered round them, 
not necessarily 
close at hand, 
These villages 
are often ten or fif- 
teen miles, or even 
further, from the 
wells, and the 
women are sent 
these distances to 
fetch their supply 
of water, some- 
times with don- 
keys, but often 
carrying it for the 
whole distance on 
their heads. Their 
flocks of goats and 
cattle must also be 
driven in, and water drawn for them. Atsuch wells there is alwaysa 
busy scene, and if we were camped within hearing, the noise of the 
drawing, accompanied by uproarious jokes and roars of laughter, 
would go on far into the night. Between the villages using the 
same wells, there appears to be an unwritten law and an equitable 
adjustment of turns. Even the flocks seem to understand this, 
and I have seen them, after being driven for long distances and 
when parched with thirst, wait patiently at a little distance, 
eagerly watching for their leader’s signal, upon perceiving which 
they gallop in to the shallow pool being filled for them. Without 
the inherited sense of the need of this discipline, the wells would, 
of course, be scenes of impotent confusion. 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


otherwise would have been, but there is a rectory adjoining it 
which has excellent features of the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
style. 

Of Stibbington Hall itself there is comparatively little to say. 
Its history has been uneventful, but is written plainly upon its 
face. It was built in the year 1625, and is a fine example of the 
simple and beautiful type which was so general in the country 
residences of Jacobean times. The stone is of the pleasant hue 
which makes the buildings of that part of England so attractive, 
and the large squared ashlar is of fine craftsmanship. Such 
houses are many in the shires where stone is to be found. They 
all conform to a general plan, developed from the quadrangular 
house, of which one side was omitted, leaving the hollow square, 
whose wings being shortened, made, with the projecting porch, 
the E plan of Elizabethan and later times. There is at Stibbington 
the ‘* house body” in the centre, with its projecting porch, and, 
at either end, an advancing wing with fine windows and an 
admirable gateway. The porch, as was usual at the time, has 
a round arch, flanked by classic pilasters, which are repeated 
above, where is an upper storey providing a porch chamber, 
with a mullioned window, while above is a gable, curvilinear in 
its outline, with very characteristic finials. Over the entrance 
is an inscription, giving the date of the erection and offering 
glory to the Triune God. On either side of the porch are other 
windows of the same class, and there are gables above, which is 
not always the case in houses of the time. The projecting wings 
have handsome bay windows on both floors, and very notable 
gables with finials of the customary design. It will be noticed 
that a string-course runs throughout the structure between the 
ground floor and the upper chambers, this being a very 
characteristic feature of Jacobean houses. The general effect is 
singularly attractive, as is always the case with such places, and 
Time has lent its charms, adding much to the beauty of Stib- 
bington Hall. The gateway at the approach, with its old mossy 
stonework, with its quaint forms and fine masonry, is not less 
characteristic of the domestic architecture of the period, though 
the buttresses at the sides suggest the survival of something of 
the earlier taste. The round arch is extremely good, and the 
very ornamental stonework which rises above it is very typical 
of the adornment often bestowed upon such features. It has 
been said that German masons were often employed upon such 
work, but we certainly prefer to believe that Stibbington 
Hall and its congeners were the work of English hands. 
There is something very delightful in the picture presented 
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" - by the house, with its triple approaches, and the old garden The foliage is extremely beautiful, and the neighbouring landscape 

, \@ yall, about which green things cluster, has a picturesqueness attractive. 

i o! its own. Captain Vipan is well known as a naturalist, and his 
4 This Huntingdonshire dwelling-place has been fortunate, aquarium and natural history collections add a very great deal 

F % u like many such houses, in preserving its features unchanged. to the interest of his residence. The aquarium, indeed, contains, 
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Within and without it is well cared for, with veneration for its we believe, the finest collection of fresh-water fish in Europe. 
id character and understanding of its antique features. It is, We may remark also that the gardens are well kept, as may be 
indeed, in the hands of those who value and appreciate it, and it seen by the presence of fine ornamental trees, and of a particularly 
stands in its pleasant surroundings, with its woods and meadows, notable, well-trimmed yew hedge, tall and dense, as such a garden 





resenting a very attractive example of the residences of our sires. feature should be. 
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ene SANDHURST LODGE, 
GARDENS BERHSHIRE, 


OLD&NEW Sir wiLLIAM FARRER. 


ERKSHIRE is a county of hill and dale, of pine and 
heather, and beautiful gardens. The surroundings 
of the home may be a noble park, stately terrace, and 
brilliant parterres, or of the quieter woodland, wherein 
the garden is a setting of water-lilies and the flowers 

by our forebears and all to whom the old-world borders 


and arched walks of rose and fruit appeal as something home-like, 
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and therefore essentially English. The garden of which several 
illustrations are given is neither large nor ambitious, but it 
has a restfulness and charm that belong only to -a_ place 
under the personal care of its possessor. Sandhurst Lodge, 
the residence of Sir William Farrer, is a beautiful English 
garden high on the Berkshire hills. It is in a land of gardens. 
Stately Bearwood is a few miles distant, and at the threshold 
of the gates of Sandhurst 
Lodge, on the high road, 
begins the famous Avenue of 
Wellingtonia, which stretches 
to the hilltop in the distance. 

The approach to the 
house is through a woodland 
of trees and shrubs, and with 
a tutored foreground, in which 
furze and broom and flowering 
shrubs give colour in their 
season. At all times this 
is a pleasant place; the mass- 
ing of pine and conifer on the 
gentle slopes throws into relief 
the thousand daffodils and 
spring flowers that flutter in 
the winds of March, and 
bring thoughts of summer 
skies and warmer days. The 
garden proper is invisible from 
the main entrance to the 
house. One must let the eye 
wander from the verandah to 
the Aldershot hills in the 
distance, and to the garden 
of flowers sloping from this 
pleasant resting - place on 
summer days. 

Winding walks, through 
arches of pear trees or roses, 
lead to the great charm of the 
whole place, the blue nym- 
pheas, the lotus, and the 
famous hybrid water-lilies, in 
a succession of small ponds, 
which fringe the wild garden 
where the woodland meets it 
This meeting of the natural 
and artificial is artlessly con- 
ceived, and we wish the lesson 
taught here of making no 
definite line between the home 
garden and the park beyond 
were more thoughtfully con- 
sidered, especially in the smalle: 
gardens, where an atmospher 
of space is essential to un 
restrained beauty. 

Passing through an arcad¢ 
of pear trees, a flight of step 
suddenly brings one to the 
most interesting spot in the 
garden. Against the red wal 
is a series of tanks in whicl 
the famous Nelumbium spe 
ciosum and the blue water 
lilies flower with delightfu 
freedom. The nelumbium a 
the moment of writing ha 
one of its great rosy blossom 
expanded, and two buds that Si 
“COUNTRY LIFE." William Farrer is hopeful wil 
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reach maturity. 
Those with only 
1. superficial 
knowledge of 
rardening recog- 
‘ise the difficulty 
f flowering this 
acred lily in the 
cnglish_ climate; 
ut there it is, and 
he plant remains 
nprotected during 
1e winter. The 
lue Nymphea 
sutifolia and the 
nk devoniensis 
ll the three 
maining tanks, 
id aS many as 
-venty-three of 
1e blue flowers 
ave been open at 
1e time. 
We were not 
rtunate in seeing 
iis blue cloud 
itn the summer 
in full upon it; 
it so faira picture 
ust be satisfying 
one who has 
ide the nym- Copyright. 
pheas a special 
udy. One secret of success is in apipe from heated frames 
near, and this is conducted through the lily-tanks, discharging a 
ttle warm water at the further end. The water is never quite 
, but sufficiently tepid to comfort the exotics. 
This is a foretaste of what is to come. Still following the 
gentle slopes, the garden of hardy nympheas comes into sight— 
a water garden dipping to a rough and wild sheet of flowers, 
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where the heather- 
covered land meets 
it—a marriage of 
the tutored and 
untutored. There 
is a succession of 
ponds, and in each 
there are the finest 
of the wild nym- 
phzeas from abroad 
and the wonderilul 
hybrids raised by 
Latour - Marliac 
and others. We 
can understand 
the enthusiasm of 
Sir William Farrer 
in the July and 
August days, when 
the sun opens out 
these jewels of 
pond and lake. 
The flowers have 
been described 
more than once 
in Country LIFE, 
and a further enu- 
meration of the 
best kinds may 
appear needless 
repetition; but 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” they have © still 
to spread through- 
out the land, and make beautiful the ugly, evil-smelling lakes 
that need only a guiding hand to~become gardens of living 
beauty. The ponds follow the gentle undulations of the ground, 
and gradually decrease in size. Nympheza tuberosa rosea, the 
pearly white candida, sulphurea grandiflora, robinsoniana, 
caroliniana, Laydekeri fulgens, the fragrant pink-coloured 
suavissima, and Richardsoni are a few only of this rich collection. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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The ponds are 2ft. deep, as it is found by experiment that a 
greater depth brings little success. 
Very pleasant is it to sit on the grassy slopes and watch the 
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tion in winter. Whynot? We growour fuchsias, geraniums, tender 


lobelias, and so forth, which rot with the first breath of frost, and 


one need not apologise for bringing exotic beauty tothe water sur- 


petals open in the morning sun, for they are children of the sun, face. At this meeting of woodand garden, flower lifeis abundant 


these gorgeous flowers of the tropics and hybrids raised by man. 
A new life was infused into English gardening when Marliac 
first raised a coloured nymphza, and no wonder, when we 


remember that the 
British flower of 
stream and river is 
white. Nymphzeas 
with coloured 
petals were un- 
known, save in the 
hot-houses of the 
wealthy. 

Near the 
lowest pond, and 
we are now ina 
little valley, there 
is a sweet corner 
of moisture-loving 
flowers—the lyth- 
rum, arrow-head, 
and a sheet of pale 
yellow limno- 
charis, L. hum- 
boldtiana by name. 
From a distance 
we think of the 
villarsia of English 
ponds when look- 
ing at this surface 
of yellow, but 
close acquaintance 
reveals an exotic, 
which is quite 
happy here in 
summer, but must 
be lifted for protec- 
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and instructive. Groups of herbaceous lobelias, hydrangeas, Spiraea 
palmata, and a hundred kinds of shrub and plant gain in thei 
various seasons of flower or leaf beauty by the wild surroundings. 


It is a water and 
wild garden, and 
the association is 
pleasant. The her 
baceous lobelia is 
never socheerfulas 
in this uncouth re 
treat, where it ca: 
send up from thx 
moist soil, 
which it so < 
lights, those spir 
of flaming scarl 
flowers that for: 
tell the coming ol 
torch-lily an 
Starwort. S 
William has ma 
varieties, but 
admire most t! 
deep crimsons 
which the lea 
colouring has 
shade of brow 
and dull crimsor. 
Wanderin 
through the ga 
den from th 
vale of wate 
flowers, one ca 
not but noti: 
the picturesqt 
grouping al 
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planting of crab apples and orchard fruits. Here a favourite 
apple tree is bent with the weight of its welcome burden, there 
the Dartmouth and John Downie crabs are showing scarlet and 
purple on their slender shoots. 

Another lesson for those willing to heed it —the glorious 
colouring of the crab apples in autumn and through the winter, 
if the birds will allow the ruddy fruits to remain. The John 
Downie and Siberian kinds make a delicious preserve, and we 
have planted them everywhere in our own garden, on the fringe 
yf the shrubbery, by woodland drive, and in the garden itself, 
for the sake of their flower mantle in spring, the colouring of 
the fruits in autumn, and their gracefulness at all times. 

One of the pleasantest spots is the tennis lawn. It is not 
he conventional plot which we are accustomed to in gardens 
venerally, but it imparts the agreeable impression of an old 
orchard in which 
a grass clearing 
sives sufficient 
breadth for play. 
Che lawn is 
approached from 
the terrace above, 
and the supporting 
wall is a garland 
of flowers 1n early 
summer days, 
when the grace- 
ful shoots are 
wreathed in sweet- 
smelling clusters. 
Here and _ there 
Dundee Rambler 
and Bennett’s 
Seedling fight for 
mastery, but it 
may be called a 
wall of Félicité 
Perpétue, and 
probably the most 
beautiful in 
England. Sir 
William Farrer 
has also planted 
this and other 
roses against the 
fruit trees, and a 
Dundee Rambler 
has taken posses- 
sion of a yew tree 
that is of little 
account. It is this 
thinking out of 
pretty ways of 
eardening that 
vives to the 
English home 
its sweetest 
attributes. 

Beyond this 
old orchard gar- 
den, as we prefer 
to call it, the 
heathy land has 
been left in its 
wildness. There 
are the graceful 
birch, the masses 
of pine, and a 
i ttle hill purpled 
with heather and 
vellowing with 
bracken. Planted 
n a natural way 


in the peaty soil Copyright. BY A POND SIDE. 


are the hardy 
azaleas and rhododendrons to bring colour into the view in the 
arly days of summer, and no other shrubs can accomplish this so 
‘ffectively. The azaleas are a blaze of colour in late May, and 
heir warm tints never clash amidst the surroundings of a 
Berkshire garden by heathy common, where the soil with some 
preparation is exactly right. 

It is unfortunate that the hardy azalea does not behave well in 
ll soilsand climates, for noshrubshows moreresplendentcolouring 
n the threshold of summer, when the whole garden is bursting 
ito abundant blossom. In the woodland, where the trees cast 
0 strong shadows, the azalea receives the shelter it desires, not 
tom any constitutional tenderness, but simply through the 
ncertainty of the season. A late May frost, when the shrubs 
re fully exposed, will blight the flowers, and the anticipation of 
‘ year is completely destroyed. During recent years many 
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beautiful Varieties have been raised, some of purest self-colours 
scarlet, yellow, crimson, and pink ~others tinted with the shades 
that make the tea rose the daintiest flower of the garden. The 
rhododendrons are a menace to the woodland where it passes 
into the flower garden. Hills of flowers are the wide-spreading 
‘** Ponticums ”’ in the glades and walks of many a nobie park; but 
unless severely restrained the shrubs run riot, to the detriment of 
every flower surrounding them. 

Such is this beautiful garden of one to whom the joy 
of watching and tending it bring health and many pleasant 
hours in the evening of a long and busy life. The garden is 
always interesting. Spring brings its daffodils and hosts of 
flowers, when the larch is crimson with bloom and the apples are 
preparing to hold high festival; but it is, perhaps, in July, when 
the nympheza flowers bask in the hot sunshine, that Sandhurst 
Lodge is most 
instructive, for 
does not its 
owner tell the 
story of the way 
to plant the 
water-lilies where 
no natural lakes 
exist to simplify 
their cultivation. 
In his series of 
little ponds is an 
almost complete 
collection, with the 
flowers so close 
under the eye that 
one can look into 
them and see their 
wondrous colour- 
ing. Around is the 
wild garden with 
its phloxes, Japa- 
nese and Siberian 
iris, and colonies of 
plants that love to 
have their feet in 
wet soil, while in 
the woodland near 
are flowering trees 
in abundance. It 
is an English gar- 
den, and brought 
to perfection by a 
master hand. 


es) 
SEASON'S 
RECORD. 


a HE curtain 
comes 
down 

upon the Season 

of 1904—the 

Season being not 

so peculiar to the 

ladies and gentle- 
men of Mayfair as 
they seem to think. 

The end of the 

town-season for 

them is the end of 
the working year 
for the rest of us. 
’ If we are lawyers, 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” now do we put 
away our wigs, and 

amidst the sweet solemnity of the autumn fields ruminate upon 
our fees up to date. Doctors ?—again we recognise without 
presuming to understand the providential diminution of anxious 
cares which at this season marks the close of the medical year. 

Merchants ? manufacturers ?—it is at this time, and not at 

Christmas, that by the lessons of one spell of trade we prepare 

for another. Shopkeepers ?—we ‘go away,” too, in the real 

break of the year, after reading in our unsold stock the tale of a 

completed period and the promise of its successor. And so it is 

with us all, from the Minister on the golf links to the mumper 
in the hop garden. It is ‘the holidays” that divide the years, 
and the reckonings in each are made when account is taken of 
the fruit of the fields. 

How will these reckonings stand when more fully made out ? 

Our Industrials—of whom the most impartial observers say that 
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when tested as plumbers, house-painters, domestic carpenters, 
and the like, they are scarcely industrial enough—are the first 
consideration. On that point we are agreed at all times; and 
just at present there is a high and particular interest in their 
well-being. To the usual question, Do the working classes 
prosper, and is their outlook good? is added another, which is 
considered by some of our more thoughtful persons to be of 
greater moment still. It is this, Should work and wages 
decline to any considerable extent, will it turn the workers blue 
or Red? ‘ Red,’”? say our master politicians of that colour. 
“ Blue,” cry the Blues; neither side being more sure of the 
result than are the desperately anxious watchers of the little 
jumping ball in roulette That, however, is a problem and a 
game which we may leave to these gentlemen. Ouy question is 
the simple “Does the working population look downhill now 
or look up?” There is but one answer from those most useful 
investigators (providentially unaware of how dry they are) the 
statisticians. ‘* Downhill,” they say, and their expectation is a 
prolonged if not an uninterrupted decline. So far, wages are 
pretty well maintained, but not the number of hands that take 
them. Good times for 
working men have lasted 
long—so long, perhaps, 
that a bad spell may be 
taken hardly, though that 
is not to be expected of a 
most patient people. 

In the City there has 
been year-long Jamenta- 
tion. Business is confessed 
to, but profits denied. 
Five per cent. transactions 
cut down to two, two to 
three-quarters, three- 
quarters to eighths—such 
is the cry. In days not 
long ago a busy Stock 
Exchange was considered 
one of the surest signs of 
good business and good 
profit-making. Were the 
cheerfulness of the Stock 
Exchange as sure a crite- 
rion still, the City would 
be in a poor way indeed. 
That once _ high-spirited 
institution has been lost 
in gloom for years—the 
gloom of a South African 
forest where even an escu- 
lent root is rare. It is 
believed that never before 
was that Exchange in such 
prolonged distress. But 
its hopefuller members 
now see gleams of light in 
the South African gloom; 
and for the rest, their 
transactions as a_ whole 
ire not, perhaps, so sure 
a criterion of prosperity as 
they used to be. Less 
sure, because of the admis- 
sion of a deal of paying 
bustle which is not so 
much business as some- 
thing resembling it. 

Yet still the City lan- 
guishes on itsone percents., 
its three-quarters, and its eighths, while even before the Season 
ended a cry irrepressible arose from Bond Street, Regent Street, 
Oxford Street, and the West End generally. If Bond Street has 
suffered less than some other marts of fashion, it is only because 
of an extraordinary amount of ready-money business in inferior to 
low-grade magic; a commodity, however, of but limited impor- 
tance from a commercial point of view. There was every 
appearance that in other articles de luxe an enormous business 
had been done this season; indeed, that point remains in 
some obscurity still. As we have seen in the case of the 
City, there may be plenty of business with but shadowy 
profits; and it seems tiat there are tradesmen at the 
West End of London who tremble at the approach of half 
their customers with additional orders. So it is said, and 
in that saying, probably, we may find the secret of these 
lamentations from the West. Orders may be numerous, may 
be large, and prices fairly remunerative even with a liberal 
discount ; but the pay? Ah, what tears, what desperation even, 
may surround that one little commonplace question, so capable 
of brief expression—pay! It is said, indeed, that orders have 
not been so good this season—have been scrimpier in every sense 
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of the word; and although the statement has but little prima 
facie confirmation, it may be true to this alarming extent: that 
the reduced orders come from those customers whose consciences 
oblige them to pay the year’s debts in the year, the other sort 
retaining pretty generally their large-minded regardlessness of 
expense and pay-day. That would be bad, indeed; enough of 
itself to account for the mourning voices in which West answers 
Fast. 

However, there it is: Industry drooping, Trade in the 
doldrums, Luxury shedding its finest feathers, if Bond Street is 
to be believed. But now look to the trade in bric-a-brac, and all 
that kind of thing. Christie gives no man credit, nor woman 
either ; and yet the thousands that were planked down to Christie 
this last moneyless season for pictures, prints, miniatures, china, 
snuff-boxes, and other lovely but unproductive property, were a 
wonder for to see. To be sure, this market is not quite our own. 
These precious things do not always pass from English hands to 
fenglish hands, nor is America content to carry away the rare 
old china figures and such-like quaintnesses, whose charms they 
are welcome to, or else those prices would be a greater pleasure. 
ASaAtCAS: co 5 % 

Matrimonial transac- 
tions, however, have been 
quite up to the average, and 
have been distinguished 
by a full complement oi 
those arrangements, most] 
in high life, which go far 
to compensate for the 
transference of so much 
beauty to the United 
States per Christie, Man- 
son,and Woods. A marked 
feature in this range of 
business is the increasing 
number and_ value _ of 
wedding presents, an 
increase so considerable 
as to afford a very sensible 
measure of tfelief to the 
West End_ shop-keepers. 
A different feeling, how- 
ever, prevails among that 
numerous class of persons 
who may be described as 
relations, friends, and 
acquaintances. To be ot 
this class, and to move 
in any wide circle of 
society, is to be half ruined 
in wedding presents as 
often as a season like the 
last recurs. In this state 
of things it has become 
a question whether the 
insurance companies can- 
not do something in the 
matter. 

Sport in all its 
branches has been lively, 
responding with anima- 
tion to the devotion 
bestowed upon it, and 
mindful of the sleepless 
speculation of millions 
“with a little money 
on.’’ While science 
of another kind is con 
quering the secrets o! 
inanimate nature, sport is extending on the river, the tennis- 
ground, the cricket-field, the physical capabilities of mankind. 
Record tops record unceasingly in all directions where men ar 
the competitors; especially, perhaps, where “the willow ” is plied 
Year after year the cricket scores are removing to a farthe 
distance the standard of perfectibility for man in his noble 
development. Much has been done to that effect this season. 

The Drama has not been so fortunate, it is said, revenue 
less than princely being drawn from most of the theatres, to th 
surprise, as well as disappointment, of lessees. Painters ar 
again as poor as they were in the days of Gainsborough an 
Reynolds : little or no demand for the works of known goo 
men. Literature has improved to the extent of putting forth a 
smaller number of books, and that is all. 

And now a last word for the first in time of all thes 
interests, and not the first in time alone. By all accounts the 
fields have prospered. Of course, the farmer has his drawbacks 
It is hardly in the nature of things that all his various labour 
should come to full reward in the same season. But, draw- 
backs here or drawbacks there, this is a year of good crops 
Deo gratias. 
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STRANGE METHODS OF SEED 


O far as our idea of 
animal locomotion is 
concerned, almost all 
plants are immobile. 
Throughout their lives 

they remain firmly anchored to 
the ground by their roots. 
Yet, somehow or other, plants 
manage to get about from place 
to place, and we constantly see 
a new kind springing up in a 
spot remote from that in which 
its ancestor flourished. On 
such occasions the enquiry as 
to how a plant, situated on one 
hillside, can sow its seeds in a 
meadow a mile away across the 
valley, is a natural one. And 
the question at once leads us to 
the consideration of what. is, 
perhaps, the most fascinating 
phase of botanical study, viz., 
the geographical distribution of 
seeds by natural means.  In- 
deed, so charmingly ingenious 
are many of the ways employed 
by Nature to secure the broad- 
cast sowing of her vast annual 
crop of seeds, that it would 
be no exaggeration to speak 
of the subject as romantic. 

Many seeds, when ripe, merely drop to the ground im- 
mediately beneath the branches of the parent plant, and ger- 

minate where they 
fall. This is par- 
ticularly the case 
with annual _her- 
baceous vegetation. 
It is easy to realise, 
however, that plant 
life would greatly 
benefit by any 
AT a circumstances 
calculated to re- 
move its seeds 
from the immediate 
neighbourhood of 
the original growth. 
By such an 
arrangement the 
parent plant 
would preserve 
room in which 
to develop and 
flourish, un- 
hampered by a 
growth of young 
plants about its 
roots, while the 
seedlings would 
enjoy the advan- 
tages of a new and 
unexhausted soil. 
There are, of 
course, certain in- 
cidental means of 
seed dispersal. For 
instance, seeds are 
often carried to 
great distances in the mud adhering to the feet of animals. But 
such chance happenings have proved insufficient to cope with the 
demands of circumstances, and many plants have developed 
some definite means by which the wide dissemination of their 
eeds is transformed from a possibility into a certainty. 

Take, for instance, the case of hooked and burred seeds, 
which rely for their dispersal upon the good offices of animals. 
if we examine a large collection of seeds, we shall notice that a 
ercentage of them are supplied with hooks and spines. These 
processes spring either from the pod or capsule, or from the 
yuter coating of the seed itself. They appear to exist for the 
xpress purpose of entanglement with any woolly or hairy 
substance with which they may be brought into contact. Now 
nany animals take a great delight in lying and rolling among 
‘ank weeds and grasses ; besides, it is easy to understand that a 
creature, merely by passing through a tangled mass of vegetation 
when these hooked seeds were ripe, would be sure to collect 
juantities of them among its wool or hair. Asa matter of fact, 
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and especially in the tropics, 
where vegetation is exceedingly 
luxuriant, quadrupeds collect 
enormous quantities of this kind 
of seed in their wanderings. 
Moreover, some species of exotic 
seeds are supplied with hooks 
so formidable that they actually 
strike deeply into the flesh, 
causing severe wounds. It is 
probable that the torment thus 
imposed upon the hapless carrier 
assists in making more sure the 
ultimate germination of the 
seeds, for an animal would 
certainly resort to all possible 
expedients for speedily ridding 
itself from an encumbrance so 
unpleasant. 

The well-known African 
grapple plant has a pod covered 
with long, hooked arms standing 
out in all directions; but the 
seed-vessels of some of the large 
species of Martynea are even 
more striking. Each is furnished 
with a pair of curved hooks 
several inches in length, and 
with points of needle sharpness. 
Once firmly fixed to an animal, 
such a pod could not possibly be 
shaken off. It would be carried about from place to place, just 
where its bearer wandered, and as it began to dry and split the 
seeds would he shaken out—a few here, a few there, over a wide 
tract of country. 

In countries where sheep roam vast areas of uncultivated 
land it is found necessary to arrange that the time of shearing 
sball fall at a date preceding that at which the smaller kinds of 
hooked and burred seeds are known to ripen. Should this 
precaution be neglected, the wool will greatly depreciate in value, 
owing to the myriads of seeds which collect amongst its fibre. In 
this respect no plant 
is more universallv 
dreaded than that 
called in Australia : # 
the Bathurst burr. 

A native of 
Southern Europe, 
it has worked its 
way almost all over 
the world, and 
wherever wool is 
an important ex- 
port its presence 
is the cause of 
much worry and 
loss. It is a small 
seed-pod, but it 
is wonderfully 
adapted for en- 
tanzlement with 
wool, owing to the 
great number of 
small, stiff hooks 
with which it is 
covered. When 
once sheep have 
collected a quantity 
of these burrs, it is 
well-nigh impos- 
sible to cleanse 
their wool, and in 
Australia a heavy 
penalty is imposed 
by the Govern- 
ment upon those 
who neglect to keep 
down the Bathurst 
burr on their pro- 
perty. The weed 
was introduced into 
Cape Colony 
between the years 
1855 and_ 1860, 
owing to a _ ship 
laden with Austra- 
lian wool being 
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wrecked on Cape L’Agulhas. The bales which were washed on 
shore were opened and spread out to dry. The seeds of the burr 
germinated and grew, and in a few years the pest was established 
in the colony. 

Some seeds are thrown to a distance from the parent plant 
by means of mechanical movement. Thus, in the case of the 
poppy, the seeds are ejected from the capsule by the shaking of 
the long stalk by the wind. They escape through the pores 
under the stigma, and in a stiff breeze are sometimes thrown to 
considerable distances. Many plants, however, are furnished 
with much more effective appliances. The pods of peas and 
beans at the moment of perfect ripeness split suddenly open and 
curl or twist spirally, flinging the contained seeds to right and left, 
and securing their removal from a soil already impoverished by 
the growth of the parent plant. Asa rule, the pods of cultivated 
peas and beans are gathered long before they reach that stage of 
dry ripeness necessary for this method of seed sowing. But the 
phenomenon may be equally well observed in the case of several 
common wild plants. On any warm day in early autumn an 
interesting botanical object-lesson may be gained by standing 
among broom bushes to hear the ripe black pods popping off 
their store of tinv, bean-shaped seeds into space. 

When we remember that the pods of exotic leguminosa 
are sometimes one, two, or even three feet in length, it is not 
difficult to believe that the contained beans are sometimes thrown 
to a distance of several yards. 

Another and more complicated contrivance for forcible seed 
ejection is seen in the case of the common garden balsam. Some 

portions of the pod 
dry more rapidly 
than others, and 
the whole — struc- 
ture eventually 
bursts and springs 
apart with extreme 
elasticity, the seeds 
flying hither and 
thither, frequently 
te fall at a distance 
from the plant 
which appears most 
remarkable = when 
the comparative 
feebleness of the 
employed — contri- 
- Vance is taken into 
account. 
With some of 
the large tropical 
~ forms of vegetation 
the power of the 
bursting pod is 
very great. The 
round, woody cap- 
sule of Hura crepi- 





tans — the West 
POD OF SAND-BOX TREE. Indian ‘‘sand- 
box” tree — is a 


good instance. By the drying up and contraction of certain 
layers of the wall, the fruit explodes with a sharp detonation, and 
the seeds are scattered sometimes to a range of fourteen métres. 
From the noise which it 
makes, the pod is sometimes 
called “the monkey’s dinner- 
bell.” The flying seeds are 
capable of inflicting painful 
wounds. 

There is a division of 
the phenomena . connected 
with seed dispersal which 
may be termed the gilt 
method. Under this head- 
ing may be classed almost 
any of those masses of 
sweet pulp embraced by the 
popular conception of the 
word “fruit.” Strictly 
speaking, the fruit is the 
hidden pips or stones, not 
the external, edible pulp. 
But while desiring that the 
latter may be bright and 
attractive, Nature is equally 
anxious to keep the former 
inconspicucus and inedible, 
or at least indigestible. She 
is willing for the sweet pulp 
to be eaten; indeed, it exists 
for that purpose. But she 
puts forth every effort to PARTS 
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prevent the seeds 
from sharing the 
same fate. To put 
the matter crudely, 
Nature offers the 
fleshy pulp of 
apples, pears, and 
cherries, and most 
wild berries, as a 
bribe to any animal 
which may care to 
avail itself of the 
feast, merely stipu- 
lating that the re- 
cipient shall throw 
away the stones or 
pips when it has 
eaten its fill of the 
sweet package in 
which these valu- 
ables are packed. 
But as it is exceed- 
ingly likely that a 
great many birds 
and beasts wiil (as 
a matter of fact 
they do) eat up 
both pips and pulp, 
Nature has taken 
additional precau- 





tions to secure her ‘ 

desired ends. To ‘i 
make the rejection Ms 
of the all-important a 


seeds certain, they 
are generally either 
small and enclosed in a very tough, indigestible outer coating, as 
is the case with apple pips, or they are like nuts in the hard, 
shelly nature of their envelope, as are the stones of cherries 
and plums. 

Doubtless many of the larger kinds of pips and stones are 
never eaten at all, but discarded as soon as the fruit pulp has 
beeu consumed ; but even in those instances in which the seeds 
actully pass into the stomich of any bird or animal, the tough 
outer coating is usually found capable of resisting the powertul 
digestive agents to which it is for a time subjected. Thus, it is 
plain that sweet or attraciive fruits must exercise a direct 
influence upon the geozraphical distribution of the special kinds 
of trees and plants which produce them. PERcy COLLINs. 


OLD SILVER IWORK 


Hk magnificent volume of illustrations of wrought plate 

of European origin, extending over four centuries — 

«Old Silver Work, Chiefly English, from tie Fifteenth 

to the Eighteenth Century,” by J. Starkie Gardner 

(B. T. Batsford)—is a result of the exhibition which 

was held at St. James’s Court in July, 1g02. It is modestly 

described by the author as a “catalogue” of the collec- 

tion then exhibited in aid of the Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street. 

This work, both in 
regard to size and_ the 
number of its illustrations, 
is one of the most impor. 
tant catalogues of old silvei 
which has so far been pub- 
lished in England, and _ will 
be of the greatest value to 
collectors, as well as_ to 
goldsmiths and dealers in 
plate. It is a_ suitable 
companion to the catalogue 
of the plate exhibited a 
the Burlington Fine Art: 
Club in 1go1, for the com- 
pilation of which Mr. 
Gardner was also largel) 
responsible. This later worl 
is an improvement upon thi 
earlier volume, inasmuch a 
it contains historical anc 
descriptive notes of a mor« 
instructive kind. Thess 
notes to the collector and t 
the dealer—each of whon 
respectively knows hi: 
hobby and his work—ari 
all that is required. It is 
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however, to be regretted, in the interests of those collectors 
who have not yet learned to distinguish, without the aid of 
goldsmiths’ marks, between the features pertaining to the work 
of the goldsmiths of England, France, and Germany respectively, 
and between the different styles which prevailed in the art of 
the goldsmith from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, that 
the historical and descriptive notes were not extended somewhat 
further. If the letterpress had contained a comprehensive 
description of the growth and evolution of form and decoration, 
as illustrated in the silver-work of the several centuries embraced 
by the catalogue, invaluable assistance would thereby have been 
rendered to the amateur who is just beginning to collect, and 
has much to learn with regard to the subject. 

The different objects illustrated are classified under the 
several headings of drinking horns, cups, mounted ostrich eggs 
and nuts, mounted nautilus and other 
shells, cups of crystal and agate, 
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figures and foliage, with which the vessel is so beautifully 
enriched, might have been represented on a larger scale. 

The defects in the plates causza by reflected light on the 
objects photographed are so marked in plate 52 (a pair of cups 
lent by the Earl of Ancaster), in plate 62 (a flagon lent by Lord 
Middleton), and in plates 65 and 66 (which illustrate a candle-cup 
and salver, lent by Sir Charles Welby), as to render them of 
little use as pictures of the objects which they are intended to 
represent. It would have been better if these and other 
defective plates had been discarded from the book—which would 
have been bulky enough without them—than that the general 
effect should be marred by their insertion. The London-made 
ewer of 1579 (lent by the Duke of Rutland), illustrated in 
plate 40, is one of the finest objects reproduced in the book, but 
here, unfortunately, the detail is in some parts not traceable in 





beakers, wager cups, tankards, flagons, 
ewers, rose-water dishes, and spoons. 
every object of importance which is 
represented amongst the illustrations 
is described with more or less detail in 
the letterpress. 
There have been earlier efforts in 
the field of Mr. Starkie Gardner’s 
abours, the best of which was the 
atalogue of Cambridge plate exhibited 
it the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, in 1895. Before the publication 
f that volume, it had been the practice 
) illustrate books on old silver with 
vood engravings, very few of which 
vere accurately drawn, and very many 
vere quite unlike the objects pretended 
io be represented. The illustrations in 
the Cambridge plate catalogue were 
shhotogravures of the highest order, and 
he original examples were so faithfully 
reproduced in the most minute detail 
as to convey to the student all that 
could possibly be expected in pictorial 
illustrauon. <A few of the illustrations 
in Mr. Starkie Gardner’s work approach 
somewhat closely to that standard of 
excellence; amongst them are the first 
half-dozen plates, which _ illustrate 
examples of German work in the 
collection of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
There are others, however, which fali 
far below that standard, the covered 
cup, fig. 1, in plate g, is, to the extent 
of about one-third of its surface, a 
blurred mass, and the defect is un- 
fortunately repeated in many other 
plates through the book. The fine 
Tudor cup of 1500, from the collection 
of Sir Samuel Montagu, is not done 
justice to in plate 36, by reason of the 
reflected lights which appear in the 
photograph. These defects are still 
more marked in plate 39, which illus- 
trates a gilt tazza belonging to Mrs. 
Crompton- Roberts, and another belong- 
ing to Mr. J. A. Holms. The standing 
salt (London, 1577) of Mr. Holms, 
illustrated in plate 44, has received 
much better treatment; here, however, 
the illustration conveys an altogether 
erroneous impression in regard to the 
ize of the object, because while in 
ther cases the usual plan is followed 
f depicting the object on a scale 
maller than real size, this salt is repre- 
ented on a scale one and a-half times 
arger than it really is, wher:by an impression is conveyed that 
le object is gigantic, while in reality it is a bijou. 
It is difficult to conceive what useful purpose is intended to 
e served by the insertion of plates 1g to 23, in which very 
idly-modelled animals are illustrated by better photography 
an is displayed in the portrayal of beautiful objects. Con- 
oisseurs do not seek badly-modelled silver-work, aithough its 
igin may be ascribed to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
enturies. For the purpose of illustrating the sort of thing 
‘hich a collector possessed of taste and discrimination avoids, 
ne of such examples would have been sufficient. It is with a 
nse of relief that one turns to Earl Cowper’s rose-water dish, 
ustrated on the following page (plate 24), in which the exquisite 
ork of the Italian goldsmith of the cinque-cento period is seen 
‘» full advantage. Here one’s regret is, that the already large 
ze of the page is not still larger, whereby the modelling of the 
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AN OLD ARCH WAY. Copyright. 
the picture. The cover of Sir Charles Welby’s sweetmeat dish 
shown in plate 73, is a fine example of English work of the 
time of Charles II. The gilt cup and cover (London, 1742) of 
rococo design and ornamentation (lent by Earl Cowper), 1s well 
reproduced in plate 107, and affords an admirable object-lesson 
when compared with the Elizabethan work of purer design 
iilustrated in preceding pages. ' 

Perhaps the best illustration in the entire book is that of a 
small caster (London, 1750), lent by Mr. Charles Davis 
(plate 118, fig. 1), which is described in the catalogue as 
follows: ‘The body is pear-shaped, with swirled shell and 
acanthus ornament, festoon of shell and coral, birds, fish, a sea- 
nymph, and the sun. The foot and domed top areas richly treated, 
the latter finishing above the perforations in some lutes and a 
scroll of music, clasped by foliage.” We have here, in an 
illustration of a comparatively unimportant example of eighteenth 
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century work, a perfect picture of the object represented in every 
detail. There appears to be no sufficient reason why other 
illustrations of earlier and more important examples of silver- 
work should fall so far below this standard of excellence by 
reason of the blemishes which have been indicated. There 
are in all 121 plates in the book, illustrating several hundreds of 
objects. The result would have been much more satisfactory 
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had the number of illustrations been reduced by half, if the 
standard of excellence appearing in plate 118 had been main- 
tained throughout. Notwithstanding the defects in many of the 
illustrations, the student will be able to learn much by a careful 
study of Mr. Gardner’s book. ‘The descriptions of the various 
examples have obviously been written with the greatest possible 
care and attention, by one who is a master of his subject. 


GROUSE-DRIVING AT DUNFORD BRIDGE. 
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IR WALTER SPENCER STANHOPE’S moors at 
Dunford Bridge have a special interest for all sports- 
men; for it was there, in the days of his father, the late 
Mr. Walter Spencer Stanhope, MLP., that the system 
of driving grouse was first attempted, and it was on 

these moors that it was made a success as early as anywhere in 
England. It might, perhaps, be supposed that there was some- 
thing in the position and environment of these moors calculated 
to suggest ‘‘ modernism,” or to make new methods absolutely 
necessary. But that is very far from being the case. It was 
natural enterprise, not natural difficuliies, that suggested the new 
departure, which 
has increased the 
numbers of York- 
shire grouse pos- 
sibly five-fold or 
six-fold. It would 
indeed be difficult 
to find a region in 
England more 
entirely wild and 
unchanged by 
time than the vast 
area of moors on 
which Sir Walter’s 
property is_ situ- 
ated. ‘It is true 
that the railway 
runs. through it 
and confers a 
ereat advantage 
on the owners of 
the moors; for the 
vrouse sit almost 
beside the line, 
and a party 
leaving the train 
at Dunford Bridge 
can set their feet 
on the heather :n 
three minutes, and 
be in the butts in 
twenty. But, for 
mile upon mile, 
north, south, and W. 4. Rouch. 
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west, are moors and heather and the head-waters of rivers. 
The Don rises close by (hence the name Dun-ford). If the 
Pennines in general are rightly called the “spine” of the 
North of England, then the Peak of Derbyshire, close by, but 
southwards, must be considered the ‘‘ head,” and the moors of 
which those at Dunford are a part are the nape of the neck. 
Here the three counties of Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire 
join, the boundary between the last and Cheshire being only a 
few miles to the north. The nomenclature savours largely of 
Cheshire and the West also, the wetter moors, or moors in general, 
being frequently termed “mosses.” The northern part of Sit 
Walter’s moor is 
Holm Moss, and 
Featherbed Moss 
is close by. Over 
the Cheshire 
border are Lord 
Tollemache’s 
moors, to the 
south and south- 
west Mr. Riming- 
ton- Wilson’s at 
Broomhead Hall, 
and Sir Thomas 
Pilkington’s, and 
to the north those 
of Lord Howard 
of Glossop. The 
whole country is 
dotted, too, with 
reservoirs, 
made at this high 
altitude to catch 
water for the great 
towns far away in 
the valleys below, 
making what is, 
on the whole, a 
real addition to 
the scenery. The 
railroad = running 
up into these 
moors from 
Sheffield ascends 
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gradients through a country of extreme 
be:uty, and never devoid of trees, 
evn though rowan and _ heather 
be ome intermingled past Penistone 
an. Haslehead. Except the New 
Fo-est, the region has perhaps the 
old st purely sporting history of any 
pla'e in England, for the ,famous 
bre-d of Southern Hounds of the 
Pe istone pack are believed to date 
fro 1 the year 1260. They are now 
ow ed by the subscribers, largely 
qu: rymen and artisans, and among 
the keenest of sportsmen, who keep 
the hounds separately at their own 
hor es, whence they are brought to 
the place named for the meet by the 
me ibers of the Hunt who board and 
lod e them. Though so high in the 
ver ical scale of English grouse 
eroind, these are ‘‘ comfortable ” 
mo rs. They sweep over low rolls 
anc gentle slopes, as a rule, especially 
on he Broad Hill near the station, 
anc the grouse can be seen approaching 
fro:) a considerable distance. On the 
oth r hand, nothing could be more 


stri ing and beautiful than the drive over a deep valley, up 
the side of the hill above the reservoir opposite Snailsden, and 
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pack again, the birds swing over this vast natural foss, in 
some places, perhaps, 150ft. or more from the bottom. This 
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cut by the stream that feeds this artificial lake. 
brow is a line of batteries, and whether brought forward or 
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Along either 


moor is so prolific in heather, and naturally so well drained, 
that it carries a great head of birds with very little trouble 


in draining. On the other hand, the 
Holm Moss beat is rough and wet and 
shaggy, full of deep ‘grufts” and 
peat ground, which is very heavy 
walking after rain. On this beat the 
butts are cleverly concealed. Many 
are cut in the sides of the “ grufts,” 
and though very inconspicuous in front, 
are ample to cover the guns, as they 
are excavated at the back. But alto- 
gether the formation of the moss is 
smaller in its features than the wider 
hilltops and valleys towards Halifax ; 
hence the butts are generally placed 
nearer to each other than on _ those 
moors. The total space to be occu- 
pied is so divided as to afford eight 
or nine butts, and these are always 
in a straight line. Onthe Broad Hill 
both old and new butts may be seen. 
Between some of the lines of the 
former screens are erected, like the 
‘“‘ traverses’ in a_ siege battery, 
between the butts, to intercept any 
rash shot fired down the line, an 
interesting relic of the days when 
driving was perhaps a novelty to some 
guns and its risks not so generally 
known. 

These moors are always very 
lightly shot; but the following figures 
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of grouse bagged in different years 
show how seasons may affect really 
excellent ground, whether favoura)ly 
or adversely : 


Year, No. of birds 
1870 chee ip ST 2.866 
iS7E ss ‘ie 5a 2,284 
1872 2,039 
PS72. as ae ee 575 
S760. x seis aie 2,253 
1878 : fee re 1,987 
18Sq__... esis aie 1,489 
18gI nee * nae 239 
1892 1,005 
1898 2.154 
Igol eee os eee 2,105 
1903 I,266 


The sport illustrated in tl ‘se 
pages, by Sir Walter Spencer 5: .n- 
hope’s kind permission, took place on 
August 17th and August 18th, w en 
the moors were shot for the sec nd 
time. But the first day opened \ ‘th 
such a deluge of rain that no shoo. ag 
could be done till the afternoon, w en 
three drives were obtained after 3 p 1., 
after the weather had moderate a 
little, and eighty-eight brace sot, 
which must be deemed good, in \y ew 
of the fact that the last drive clc ed 
in a deluge of black rain. Sir Wa ter 
did not shoot, the other guns beng 
Sir Charles Welby, M.P., Mr. J. A. 
Hildyard, Colonel Wintour, Major ‘he 
Hon. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Geoflrey 
Cornewall, and Mr. J. M. Spencer Stin- 
hope. Next day a very strong wind 
followed the close of the rain, birds 
being very wild and difficult to man ige 
owing to the gale. The shooting was 
over Holm Moss, nearly 2,000ft. above 
sea-level, and the place of meeting, 
‘**Cook’s Study,” a tower, rebuilt from 
the designs of Chantry, but originally 
a place of meditation, built for an old 
divine, half mystic, half astronomer, 
with a taste also for natural history, 
whose name it bears. From it one 
of the widest views in the North of 
England is obtained, and the pleasures 
of grouse-driving are enhanced by 
views so distant that if local accounts 
of the possibilities are true, tne course 
of the earth’s surface must have been 
specially flattened in order to afford 
them! The general scene of the 
shooting, during which more than 100 
brace were killed, will be gathered 
from the illustrations. 

In a letter written some years 
ago to William Lipscomb, Esq., of 
Beech Lawn, near Waketield (pub- 
lished later by Sir Walter’s permis- 
sion), the following account was given 
of the first introduction of driving, 
as a system, in Yorkshire. Sir Walter 
Spencer Stanhope said: ‘As to 
grouse-driving, it was first commenced 
here by my _ grandfather’s  keever, 
George Fisher, who told me he used 
to drive the low moor at Raynor 
Stones for my uncle when they \ere 
boys, whenever they shot at Broad I ‘ill; 
they used to lie behind the r.cks 
there. That is all cultivated row, 
part of Lord Houghton’s farm at 
Brighouse, and of the  Shefi eld 
Hospital farm at Flinch—this wc uld 
be about the year 1805. I bega_ to 
shoot grouse in 1841; we had our 
regular drives then, but without bi ‘ts. 
The present Lord Leicester usec to 
come for the Twelfth nearly every y 1, 
and used to insist on having a 2W 
drives. 

‘Three brace for a gun for ad ve 
was considered a large bag, an |! 
remember the first day a bag of | fty 
brace was got, which was about It .3; 
it was considered a great day. Cap un 
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Martin, R.N., brother of Mr. Martin of Worsborough, was one 
of the guns. The papers used to contain references of the 
fo lowing kind: ‘ We are sorry to learn that the unsportsmanlike 
prictice of driving grouse is still continued on the Stanhope 
mors. This mode of shooting cannot be too severely reproved, 
etc., etc.’ 

‘* As you say, when noble lords were asked to drives at Rysh- 
wi rth and Edwardes’ Moor it suddenly became the right thing, and 
hi. hly popular. As tothe butts, on my moors our best drive used 
to ve by the Snailsden Road, and there was a sand-hole there for 
re airing the road: my father and old George Whitfield used to 
oc upy this sand-hole, and we found that that spot always had the 
be t chances. So we thought that we would make a few more 
ca d-holes. By about 1847 we had made a good many holes 
fo. guns in different parts of the moor, which by degrees were 
re: ‘rranged, and the drives made moreextensive. The first drive 
I an recollect being present at was in 1836, and old Sir 
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William Cooke ot Wheatley, then aged eighty-three, was 
there with a flint gun, and he brought down an old cock 
that had come down the length of the line, and had been shot 
at by everybody. He took off his white hat and called out, 
‘There’s your copper caps, gentlemen!’ I have no old game 
book, but I dare say that when 1 have more time I could get 
information of particular days from my father’s journal; the only 
note I see of my own is that in August, 1849, we got 445 
grouse, which I suppose was the highest score in August up to 
that date.” 

It should be added that the drivers are now largely recruited 
from the sporting quarrymen of the neighbourhood, and that the 
same mer are employed yearly, and get to know the moors 
thoroughly. The farmers also, by agreement, employ the keepers 
as shepherds, for such care as their hardy flocks may need upon 
the moors. This prevents tension between the keepers of grouse 
and the keepers of sheep. C. J. Cornisu. 


ime SEAGULL. 


** Wild wave-wanderer, 
Precipice-ponderer, 
Haunter of heaven and searcher of seas, 
Thou, not for wonder born, 
Through clouds asunder torn, 
Heedless of horror, with sickle-like ease, 


~HUS, or somewhat thus, went some of the lines, ill- 
remembered, of a fine imaginative poem, almost too 
greatly daring in its dealing with rhythm and metaphor, 

published in Blackwood’s Magazine nearly a score of years 


Cuttest thy silent swarth, 

Fierce, unafraid, 

Whilst the bright lightning-sting, 
Quivering, 

Darts to the dark earth 

The snake of its blade.” 


expressed, both by the originality of its form and by _ its 
language, the suggestions that the life of the sea-bird has 
for us who are virtually fast bound down to the solid element 
of terra firma. For days and days of long voyages the 
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ago. The wave-wanderer, precipice-ponderer, and the rest of 
it, \ as the seagull that appeals so strongly to the imagination 
of t.an, especially of the landsman, by its mode of life so very 
ren ote from his familiar experience. 
** Polar snows snow cn thee, 

Tropic winds blow on thee, 

Tempest and terror are fraught with delight,” 
the oem proceeded, so far as the indifferent memory of the 
Pres'nt proser can recall it. It was a poem that finely 


Copyright. 


seagull (often there is but one, as it seems, told off to be 
the companion spirit of the ship) will be the only living object 
that the traveller will see, except those that his vessel carries 
with him; and there will be very few days, even of the 
longest voyage, in which he will not see the seagull. In these 
circumstances he begins to regard the bird as in some sort the 
friend of man, at least as a reminder that he is not wholly cut 
off, with his ship’s company, from the rest of the universe, that 
he is not alone in God’s creation. But all this side of the 
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appeal that the sea-bird makes to man on the ocean is told 
incomparably in Coleridge’s poem of ‘* The Ancient Mariner.” 
Romantic, by the circumstances of his life, as the seafarer 
is supposed to be, it is probably the landsman to whom the sea- 
birds make this kind of appeal most strongly. Those that go 
down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters, really see too many of the wonders for these to keep 
their full effect. The seagull is a familiar wonder enough, and 
if they regard him at all, it is rather in the light of an 
invaluable scavenger than in any more poetical aspect. The 
ocean is a large sink, and it has its own denizens to do its 
scavenger work effectually ; but in harbour, where the tides do 
but carry the flotsam to and fro within a little space, 
it is impossible to estimate for how much of purity 
and health we are indebted to the hungry seagulls. 
Several of the accompanying pictures are of the birds engaged 
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in feeding on flotsam, probably of a kind that is all too 
savoury, and exhibit well the marvellous grace of flight that 
they show as they stoop for the morsels dancing on the waves. 
We hear of travellers in the desert astonished by the numbers o! 
the vultures assembling over some dead and derelict beast 0! 
transport where not a sign of such a bird was to be seen a fe\\ 
minutes before. Some observation of the gulls’ manner as they 
follow after a ship might give a clue to the apparent mystery. 
As soon as one of the birds, in its flight over the sea, perceive 
in the waves below it a morsel that looks edible, it stoops 
directly down. Instantly its action is noticed by one or more 
of the birds flying near it, and without a moment’s hesitation 
they exchange their leisurely, hovering mode of flight for a bus) 
purposeful working of the wings that gathers them togethe: 
swiltly where the carcase is. Their movement, in its turn, is 
seen by a wider circle, who wing their way towards the sam 
centre; and so, ever widening on ever\ 
side, the communication is spread that 
at the focus of all this agitation there 1s 
something well worthy the attention o! 
every hungry gull. Most often th 
flotsam is of no great size, and a fe. 
grabbing beaks are sufficient to tear 
into edible morsels, and carry it awa) 
but if it should happen to be some gre 
prize, such as a dead whale, or porpois 
or a living shoal of fish, then t 
gathering of the banqueters proceed 
until all around the meal the birds fo: 

a dense and clamorous cloud, as it w 
of big snowflakes dancing and fallii 
and from all quarters of the compa 
far as the eye can reach, appear wh 
specks, constantly growing in sizes 
they come nearer, until they annouw 
themselves, fully revealed to view, 
yet more gulls coming to claim th 
share. The shrill clamour, the scoldi: 
the complaining, the scuffling, and t 
quarrelling are enough to split the ea 
drum and confuse the brain. In the: 
scenes the herring-gulls and the comm 
gulls will be in greatest numbers, 
they are the most numerous speci¢ 
but there will also be a few of t 
Copyright = black-backed, and a few of the lit 
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kittiwakes, all come to the feast that 
suffices for all. ‘There is no monotony 
of colour, for amongst the feasters will 
be very many of the speckled brownish 
erey birds that the ignorant will sup- 
pose to be of another species from the 
rest, but that the more learned in the 
ways of sea-birds will know to be the 
young of the herring, or common gulls, 
not yet come to the mature plumage 
of white and pearly grey. Che younger 
plumage sits so loosely and fluffily that 
it makes the younger birds appear far 
bigger than the adults; but this is 
simply an effect of feathers that make 
fine birds. In body the youngsters are 
not bigger; it is only that their clothes 
hang loose. 

And in and out among the throng 
you will see dashing some birds of dark 
plumage, and long, hawk-like wings 
that give them great speed of flight. 
They are not so big as some of the 
other gulls, yet it is apparent that the 
others are afraid of them, for they fly 
and twist this way and that to escape 
them. Butit is all of no use; the dark- 
winged pursuer is too quick for them, 
and will take no denial. He will not 
allow his attention to be diverted by 
all the throng of other birds about, but 
will pursue with a relentless persecu- = Woug/as. 
tion the bird that he has selected to 
follow, even as a well-trained dog in the forest will bring out 
from the midst of the herd the wounded stag that he is tracking. 
The victim knows how to rid himself of this persecution—knows 
that there is a certain way,and one only way. It is not for 
any idle bullying, or from any personal spite, that the dark- 
visaged bird is thus persistent on his tracks. It is because he 
has in his bill some morsel that this robber gull, the skua, deems 
to be just what he himself would like; and so the dark bird 
pursues the white until the latter is fain to drop the choice 
morsel. Then, with a graceful curve of flight, the skua leaves 
off his chase, and, downward swooping, catches the bonne bouche 
before it comes to the water’s surface. The finest flights of 
falconry hardly give a spectacle more striking of the power and 
grace of the movement of winged creatures. 

In spite of the romantic suggestions which the poets find 
readily in the life-story of the seagull, it is, in certain aspects, a 
homely bird and the friend of man. It is very easily tamed, and 
its confidence in following the plough for the worms and grubs 
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STEPPING OFF THE WATER. Copyright 


that it discloses is even more remarkable than the trusting 
closeness of its approach as it hovers over the ship's stern, 
awaiting the hour, which it knows so well, when the cook 
will be throwing overboard the waste from the various meals. 
The habits of seagulls themselves are scarcely less regular 
than those of man, who directs all his doings by the clock. 
The seagulls are not guided by the clock; but they take the 
tide as their guide, except when they are on the ocean and 
far from land. Along shore they recognise and await certain 
tidal circumstances in which the sea brings them a meal to its 
verge. There they will sit at rest a long while, on one leg for 
the most part, dressing their feathers, dozing, and digesting, until 
the hour arrives when the carts will be taking refuse to the 
‘‘middens.”” Whereon they rise, one after the other, and wing 
their way with lazy flight to the banquet. On hot summer days, 
on the Scottish coast, especially over the fir woods, you may see 
clouds of gulls—I think, generally of the common and kittiwake 
species—going hither and thither over the tree tops, like swallows, 
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fly-hawking. Often you may hear distinctly the clap of their 
hard beaks on an insect captured. Thus the gulls have a 
constant variety in their food which would appeal much to the 
human gastronomical taste, though all the components of the 
varied diet might not suit the civilised human palate. Of course, 
they are egg-stealers, and even kidnappers of young fledgelings. 
The black-backed gulls are the worst offenders in these dark ways 
of felony; but none, except, perhaps, the kittiwake, is above 
suspicion. In their nesting habits the species differ greatly as to 
ideas of an eligible site, some preferring the flat shores and 
others the perpendicular cliffs; but all are sociable within the 
limits of their own species, and nest in large colonies. They are 
alike, too, in simple and elementary notions of the science of 
nest-making ; and a long course of study in the school of the 
survival of the fittest has taught all of them to dress their young 
people in a suit of brownish grey, which is a fine colour for 
concealment in their normal surroundings, and to lay speckled 
eggs that achieve the same object admirably. 

The wild wave-wanderer and _ precipice-ponderer has its 
homely virtues. One, that I knew as a pet with a clipped wing, 
bad a fine sense of humour and zest for a practical joke. When 
the cat had caught a mouse, Billy the gull would watch with an 
air of wholly detached wonder. Suddenly, when the cat let the 
mouse stray too far in Billy’s direction, he gave a single snap, 
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swallowed the mouse, and it was hard to believe that he did not 
wink when he saw the cat wondering where the mouse had gone. 
One day the cat’s curiosity was too strong for her, and she opened 
Billy up to see. So that was the end of that wave-wanderer,. 
Horace HuTcuHINson. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HEN the labourer’s toil is ended, when the moving 
finger has ceased to write, it is a somewhat 
melancholy task to appraise the value of his last 
work. In the case of the late Mr. Seton 
Merriman it is rendered difficult by the fact that 

more than most he suffered from excess of blame on one side and 
injudicious praise on the other. His book The Last Hofe (Smith, 
Elder), had he been alive, would have evoked the same kind 
of comment that its predecessors did. Mr. Seton Merriman 
cannot be ranked among the masters of fiction. His knowledge 
of human nature was not profound, nor was his style incisive. 
Humour and brilliance were not among his distinguished qualities, 
and he does not appear to have had that passionate ardour for 
producing vraisemblance that is characteristic of the greatest art. 
Yet, in these days ot sloppy and catch-penny novels, his work 
stands well out irom the ruck. These remarks apply strictly to the 
novel before us. It is interesting and. readable, whatever faults 
may be discovered on the application of a very high standard. 
The story in itself is scarcely credible. A foundation has been 
found for it in a real or imaginary legend that a son of 
Marie Antoinette was saved from drowning at Farlingford 
in Suffolk, that he lived and died there under the name of 
the Frenchman, and that his son was heir to the crown 


of France. This person, Loo Barebone—a rustic renderi:g 
of Louis Bourbon—is the chief personage of the story. Iie 
begins by thinking that he really is the immediate heir of France, 
but finds out that he is an impostor who has been the dupe of « 
political intrigue. It was a theme presenting endless possibilitie . 
alike of description and incident. For the former there was th: 
picturesque life of an East Anglian fishing village, the characters 
of which are admirably conceived, though, in our opinion, not 
rendered with sufficient vividness. River Andrew has evidently 
the making of a character, but, like everybody else in the book, 
he speaks out of character. No ignorant rustic oddity such as 
he would have used the phrase, to take one out of many, 
‘«Passen he don’t take no account of the graves. He’s what 
you calla bookworm. Always a sittin’ indoors reading books 
and picturs.” This is not how he would put it. The said 
clergyman is not exactly a Parson Adams, though he was meant 
to be. He is a mere shadow or puppet. So are his daughter 
Miriam, and his son Seth, while Captain Chubbe is a walking 
virtue. In contrast with this “Sleepy Hollow” is the gay 
world of French politics in the fifties, full of moving figures ever 
ready to embark on the wildest and most fantastic enterprises. 
Here, however, the canvas is too crowded, and only two men 
stand out with striking identities. One is an English bankei 
in Paris, a very stout gourmet, who under a_ stupid and 
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sleepy exterior conceals an acute and active intelligence. 
When his clients ask him for funds he talks like an epicure of 
“ sweetbread aux champignons ” and creme renver.ée, all the whiie 
fishing for the information he desires; but it was a clumsy 
device to make him feign slumber at a political sa/on in order that 
he might get into the secrets discussed. Mr. Dormer Colville, 
too, a Frenchified Briton who is deep in political intrigues and 
plays an important part in the novel, is extremely wel! drawn. 
But the various members of the French noblesse are sketched in 
so roughiy that one distinguishes one from another no more than 
one can remember the features of supernumeraries at a theatre. 
They come and go and do their prattle without leaving an) 
strong impression on the mind. As a specimen of the style, we 
quote the passage in which it is made plain to Barebone that he 
is an impostor. He had got possession of the locket in whic! 
they had substituted a miniature of Marie Antoinette for th: 
original. The party had gone. 


‘*Barebone was taking the locket from his waistcoat pocket an 
approaching the table where the candles burnt low in their sockets. 

‘© * Vou never really supposed you were the man, did you?’ aske 
Colville, with a ready smile. He was brave, at all events, for he took the on] 
course left to him with a sublime assurance. 

** Barebone looked across the table at the face which smiled and smile:! 

**¢That is what I thought,’ he said, with a queer laugh. 

*“**Po not jump at any hasty decisions,’ urged Colville irritably, as 


worred by that laugh. 
““*No! I want to sift the matter carefully to the bottom. — It will b 
interesting to learn who are the deceived and who are tie deceivers.’ 


. . . . . . . 


—in the twinkling of an eye the positions were reversed. Colville stooc 
watching Barebone’s face with eyes rendered aimost servile by a gre: 


suspense. He waited breathless for the next words. 
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‘** This portrait,’ said Barebone, ‘of the Queen was placed in the locket 
by you.’ 


“Colville nodded, with a laugh of conscious cleverness rewarded by 
omplete success. There was nothing in his companion’s voice to suggest 
uppressed anger. It was all right after all. ‘I had great difficulty in 


nding just what I wanted,’ he added modestly. 

*** What I remember—though the memory is necessarily vague—was a 
ortrait of a woman older than this. Her style of dress was more elaborate. 
ler dress was different.’ ” 

90 it goes on till Barebone remarks: 

“** Then the inference is that my father was the illegitimate son of the 
omte d’Artois.’ 

*** Afterwards Charles X. of France,’ supplemented Colville significantly. 

““*Is that the inference,’ pursued Barebone. ‘I should like to know 
yur Opinicn. You must have studied the question very carefully. Your 
pinion should be of some interest, though C 

““* Though?’ echoed Colville interrogatively, and regretting it 
nmediately. 

“** Though it is impossible to say when you speak the truth and when 
m lie? ” 

But the weakness of the book lies in the indeterminate action 
{the hero. At first his love for the parson’s daughter almost 
ade him refuse to move at all, but she rejects him in order 
» make him “ fulfil his destiny.”” Yet her love is apparent, and 
here is no ground from the artistic view of passion to make 

hat is essentially a comedy have a tragic ending. Barebone 
ies, but one feels that the real reason is political and historical. 
o put it baldly,a man who was little over twenty in 1850 might 
ave been living yet, and it would have been absurd to have 
pretender to the French crown living in Suffolk. Then we see 
no good reason for the boy’s hesitation to take the manly and 
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honest course. He is not mercenary, since he refuses a bribe of 
£50,000 when his fortunes are at alowebb. Far from suggesting 
that he was tempted by the magnificence of royalty, we are 
shown that he disdained it: ‘*‘ If I do go on with it,’ he says, ‘it 
will be only and solely for the sake of France.’”” This, no 
doubt, is a sentiment for the gods in a theatre to cheer, but 
it sounds perilously like bombast in the mouth of one who knew 
he was a pretender. Many manly qualities are induced by a 
seafaring life in a small vessel belonging to a small seaport 
in Suffolk, but this grandeur of sentiment does not seem 
quite natural to it. In addition to all that, the young 
man is represented as possessing a large fund of common- 
sense, which ought to have told him that the plot was a 
madcap one, never likely to come to anything, especially as its 
success depended on an appeal for subscriptions that was not 
liberally responded to. The reasons for the girl’s refusal, 
which is the indirect cause of the final catastrophe, are almost 
equally obscure. Granted that she might have exhibited a spirit 
of abnegation when he was thought to be the future King of 
France, this did not hold later. Indeed, the tale would have 
been much better for a simple conventional ending, in which the 
two young people would marry, have children, and live happy 
ever after. Probably Mr. Merriman was straining too much 
after originality to take so plain and simple a course. 

We have dwelt at some length on what we consider to be 
defects of this story, but it would be unfair to the dead author 
not to add a tribute to the study and treatment of a theme which 
he keeps well in hand from the beginning of the book to the end. 
He has succeeded in being interesting, and that is in itself no 
mean achievement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CANINE MALADI IMAGINAIRE. 
[To tHE EpiTror oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.”’] 

A charming story of canine duplicity, which I am sure will interest 
vour readers, has been lately narrated to me by a dog-lover. My informant, 
a lady, went on a visit to some friends. On arrival she found the family in 
the garden greatly concerned about the pet dog of the house, which had 
suffered an injury to one of its paws. The paw was bound up in a bandage 
anc poultice, and the dog had the most pathetic expression on its face, and 
groaned with anguish whenever by accident its wounded foot came in contact 
with the ground. Of course it was pitied and petted with all possible 
sympathy. After a while all the members of the family went into the house, 
leaving the visitor alone with the dog. As soon as the dog perceived this, 
its demeanour underwent the most immediate and striking change. It put 
its injured foot to the ground quite fearlessly, and without flinching. It 
jumped about and barked as if it had never had a bad foot in its life, and 
presently brought up a stick in a way that was common with it when in good 
health, and asked, as plainly as a dog can, that the visitor should throw the 
stick to be fetched. This the visitor did, not once only, but again and again, 
the dog galloping after it as fast as its still poulticed foot would allow, and 
bringing the stick back, with joy, to be thrown again. Presently one of the 
members of the family came out of the house into the garden, and at once 
the dog became its old suffering self again, with a woebegone expression of 
face and a foot that it could not put to the ground without an anguished 
groan, Of course, all that the dog wanted to get by his acting was 
sympathy, interest, and bread and butter. But what an accomplished 
mendicant he would have made had he been a man !—H. 





SIR, 


THE WARWICKSHIRE HOUNDS AT EXERCISE. 
(To vHE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Str, —I erclose a photograph of the Warwickshire hounds out for 
exercise with the huntsman, Jack Brown. There were sixty-two and a-half 






















































































couple of hounds, and they had come fourteen miles for exercise. Hoping 
you will be able to find room for it.—B. PEARSON, Edstone, Wootton 
Wawen, near Birmingham. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps ‘‘E. K. R.,” who contributed such an interesting article on 
this subject to your issue of August 20th, would be good enough to state his 
grounds for coming to the conclusion which he mentions as to the reason why 
partridges flying with the wind turn round 
and face it when alighting. I have always 
believed that their reason for Coing so was 
the same as that which induces them when 
rising to face the wind.—E. WHITE. 


A MALE ADDER. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a 
ma‘e adder (Vipera berus), This specimen, 
which was caught near Ipswich, Suffolk, illus- 
trates to some extent the male features as 
described in Dr. Boulenger’s most interesting 
article in CouNnTRY LIFE, viz., pale yellow 
colour, dark belly, well-defined dark dorsal 
markings, and a thick tail. The A-shaped mark 

on the head was most distinct.—F. W. 








PARASITES ON SWALLOWS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if you would 
give me, or obtain for me, any information as to 
the nature of the vermin which infest martins or 
swallows. I found on Saturday last a young house- 
martin which had, I think, fallen from a nest, 
and was at first unable to rise from the g:ound. 
I was going to pick it up and let it go, but I 
saw it was covered with vermin. They were large 
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for the size of the bird, at least din. in length, legs and all, quick in move- 
ment, about the colour of an ordinary spider, and seemed to have the power 
of clinging to the feathers with their legs. I saw about ten or fifteen of them. 
Surely such animals must weaken the young birds very much. I tried to 
knock one of them off with the blade of my knife, as a specimen, without 
hurting the bird, which thereupon made a further attempt at flight, and 
managed to fly into an elm tree. —HuGu HArForp. 

[The swallow tribe are peculiarly unfortunate in the matter of these 
parasites, which belong to the degraded family of flies known as the *‘ forest 
flies,” or Hippoboscidz. The typical forest fly, which infests horses and 
oxen, especially in the New Forest—hence the name—and another kind, 
which infest; all sorts of birds, have efficient wings; but in this kind which 
infests swallow-birds, the wings are reduced to narrow sickle-shaped appen- 
dages. Still more degraded flies of the same small family are the so-called 
**deer-tick,” which can fly at first, but subsequently drops its wings and 
becomes a running and crawling parasite upon deer, and the ‘‘sheep-tick ”’— 
though the same name is given to a kind of mite—which is born wingless. 
None of the victims of forest flies, however, suffers so much from their attacks 
as the swallows, for whom they are inordinately large ; and it is not impos- 
sible that we have here a case cf species which are overmatched in the 
struggle for existence by a parasite which has become especially adapted to 
prey upon them. “ Certainly in autumn it is a common experience to pick up 
young house-martins dying of sheer weakness from apparently no other cause 
thar the attacks of these parasites. The circumstance which seems to have 
given the parasite the advantage is the habit of swallows and martins, 
especially the latter, to return to the same mud-nests year after year 
Probably it would be a kindness to the martins which build upon our houses 
to destroy their nests as soon as these are abandoned in late autumn.—ED. ] 


PUGNACIOUS OWLS. 
[To rHE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—In your issue of August 13th a correspondent mentions a case of an 
owl attacking a man, and asks if any other cases of this sort are known. A few 
years ago a barn owl built its nest in an old wall at Biddlestone in Northumber- 
land. A friend of mine, with the intention of making one of the young a pet, 
placed a ladder against the wall and started to ascend. Before he got half- 
way up he felt a stunning 
blow on the side of his 
head. Coming to his 
senses, he looked to 
see whence it came, 
and was just in time to 
avoid a second cttack 
from the parent bird. 
On another occasion, in 
the same neighbour- 
hood, a boy riding a 
bicycle under a_ tree 
where an owl’s nest was 
known to be was sud- 
denly deprived of his 
cap, the bird flying 
away with it into a 
neighbouring wood,— 
ALPHONSE KERR, 





A THUNDER- 
BOLT. 

{To THE Eprror. } 
Si1k,—Seeing a photo- 
graph of a water-spout 
in a_ recent issue of 
your paper, I thought 
the enclosed might be 
of interest. It is a 
photograph of a 
thunder-storm near Bath, and is a very striking picture of lightning and some 
electric explosion of the nature of a thnnder-bolt. 1 may add that it was 
taken at eleven o’clock at nizht from a garden facing south and immediately 
over Bath. I trust you may think it of sufficient merit to find a 
place in your interest- 
ing paper.—Ropert 
IsGAR. 





THE BLOOD 
PHEASANT. 
{To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—The _ enclosed 
photograph is of a 
blood pheasant, 
caught by a _ coolie 
close to Lingmahang 
Plain. The bird is 
living, and quite un- 

injured,—H. L. L. 
[The blood 
pheasant (Ithagenes 
cruentus), whose 
portrait has been sent 
to us by an officer 
with the Tibet 
Expedition, belongs to 
a very interesting 
genus, whose males 
have plumage of 
grass green, a colour 
which is not seen 











in any other game bird. In sharp contrast with this is the bright crimson « 

the throat and cheeks, from which they get the name of ‘* blood ” pheasant: 

the effect being heightened in those birds which are found in Nepal b 

crimson edges to many of the breast feathers, making them appear spotte 

with blood. This suggestion of a strife-stained warrior is doubtless as accept 
able to the females as our returned warriors in khaki from Africa found an 
arm in sling to be; and it is a curious coincidence that while the Gurkhas o 
Nepal are great fighters, and the natives of Sikkim and Tibet are not, th 

blood pheasants of the latter place have, as our illustration shows, little o 
nothing of this bellicose decoration on the chest. In his letter our corre 
spondent says that this specimen was caught by a coolie close to Lingmahang 
Plain; but it must not be supposed that the person holding the bird in the 
illustration is its captor, for he is evidently a native of India and not a flat 
faced Tibetan or Bhutia coolie. Blood pheasants are very easily caught, 
being tame and foolish, while their flight is short and feeble. They liv: 
always close to the snow-line, ascending with it in summer aad descending in 
winter; and in hard times, through feeding upon juniper, they become tough 
and rank to eat, as bad for the table as they are for sport. The natives say 
that the males get a new spur every year; and specimens may certainly be 
seen with four or five pairs of spurs. They form one of the many connecting 
links between the pheasants and the quails, having tails which in shape and 
proportion to the body resemble those of the ‘*‘ moonal” pheasant.—Eb. ] 





TAME GROUSE. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.” J 

Sir,—The grouse of which I send you a photograph were hatched by an 
ordinary brood hen from nine eggs taken from different nests off th: 
moor. They all hatched out, but three died in a few days. They were 
fed to start with on hard-boiled eggs, and later on hemp, maize, rape 
and canary seed, all mixed together, were given to them. They requir 
fresh heather every day. They were let out on to the lawn a few 
days ago, and walked about for some time, following the keeper, the: 
suddenly flew — int 
a wood at the 
back of the lodge 
Three were caught b 
the keeper with a net 
and were put bac! 
into their enclosure 
and the next day tw 
more returned of thei 
own accord, and wer 
found waiting outsid: 
the enclosure. Upo 
the door being opene 
they quickly wen 
in and rejoined the 
companions, an 
seemed exceeding! 
hungry at feeding 
time—6 p.m. ‘The 
are fed three times 
day still, and are fin: 
grown birds at tl 
time of writing 
I hope these detai 
will be of interest 
your readers. —FL0! 
RAPHAEL, 











